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. ' Execut ive Summary v 
. \ ' > 

In this jponograph quarterly offending data from the National Crime Survey 
(1973 to 1978) are used to address the question what effect do economic 
conditions have on criminal behavior *over time? A" total rate of offending 
in personal crimes (rape, robbery, aggravated assault, simple assault, "and 
personal larceny) as well as crime specific rates for robbery I aggravated * 
assault, and simple assault are examined. It is our view that for the 1973 
to 1978 period these findings should be interpreted as not having demonstrated^ 
an important relationship between the economic and rate of offending indicator* 
jised in this study. . ^ 

Overall, the analysis focused on three major issues. First, the general 
relationship between, economic conditions (unemployment , 'Consumer Pri£e\ Index, 
and Gross National Product) and overall rates' of offending (total, robbery,^ 
aggravated' assault, and simple assault) was analyzed. In all cases thes£ 
economic conditions were shown notfto Ae r^lated^to NCS rates of o£f ending 
for these personal crimes. 

The second issue addressed was the relationship between age-race-sex 
specific unemployment rates and comparable age-race-sex specific rates of 
offending (total", robbery, aggravated assault, and simple assault). This 
analysis showed virtually no relationship between quarterly fluctuations^ in' 
age-race-sex specific unemployment rates and comparable^ age-race-sex specific 
rates of offending. Two exceptions were found: 

1) The unemployment rate .for white m^JeT^U^to 17 
was positively related to the rate of robbery 
offending for white males 12 to 17. - « 

2) The unemployment rate for white* males 21 or older 

was negatively related to the robbery rate of 

/ 

offending for this subgroup. 

. • s 



( 
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* The third major issue explored was the interrelationship between- adult 
ftnempioyment and juvenile crime. Specifically, sex and race specific adult 
unemployment rates were correlated with comparable sex and race .offending 
rates for juvenile (12 to 17) and youthful £18 to 20) offenders. Out of 32 

relationships only four were found 40 be statistically significant (p < <10). 

• * ♦ 
# These cases were: . , t , 

1) Adult unemployment for white males was positively 
, related to the rate of robbery for white males 

12 to 17. y - 

e 

2) Adult unemployment for white females was negatively 
related to the rate of aggravated assault for white 

. males 18 to 20. ' t 



3) Adult unemployment for black females, was positively 
• related to the total r£te of offending for black 
malesr 12 to 17. 

/ 



J 



' 4) Adult unemployment fdr black females was positively 
s related, to the rate q£ robbery for black males 12 to 17. 

Generally, it appears 'that for the relationships under investigation in 
this report, ftfw significant relationships were found when various economic 



t^w 



indices were correlated with fates of offending (total, robbery, aggravated 

• assault, and simple assault). Furthermore, the relationships found tC be 

^ \ ' ' j ^ . • • 

r statistically significant can most likely be explained by the laws of prob- *~ 

ability in that as the number of regression analyses increased, the number 

of significant relationships found increased as well. 
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Juvenile Criminal Behavior 
and Its Relation to Economic Conditions 



I. Introduction 



> \ 



It has long been argued that economic factors, either directly or 

indirectly, affect the amount of crime present in a^society (e.g. , 'Bonger, 

1916; Seflin, 1937; and more recently Brenner, 1976). Perhaps one of 

the causes of crime most commonly alluded to is unemployment, which is 

also viewed as one of the leading gauges of economic conditions in the 

'. W - . 

United States today. The unemployed individual is assumed not only to 

have the economic^motivatibn to commit crime, but also the necesjary . 
•free time to indulge in these unlawful acts (see Danziger, 1976;. Weller, 
Block and Nold, 1978). In addition some view unemplSyment as the start- 
ing point of^a frustration-aggression continuAn. That is, the unemployed 
individual becomes increasingly 'frustrated with his economic state, and 
eventually vents his frustration in aggressive»acts (see Henry and Short, 
1954). , 

Considerable attention has been 'gLven to 'alleviating the problems 

of unemployment and crime by the media, citizens groups, and various ' 

governmental agencies across local, state and federal levels. Before 

these problems may be adequately .addressed,* however , a understanding 

of the relationship between unemployment and crime is -necessary . John- 

Conyers, Chairman of the j Subcommittee pn Crime of thft House Judiciary 

s ' " 

Committee, recently wrote: , *• 

Would not a large-scale project. examining the 
relationship between crime and -unemployment 
, . (as well' as other economic variables) make 

the most sense from the point of view of public 
policy? Particularly needed is more specific 
Research on subgroups, such as teenagers, and 
the particular economic circomstanoes. they face 
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(Conyers,- 1979:142). . 
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u This statement can be viewed as the foeus o£ this r report. This" re- ; 

search will examine the extent to which quarterly fluctuations in economic 
condit^orfe are 'associated with concomitant fluctuations in rates of offend- 
ing, with particular emphasis on juvenile offenders. Most of our analytic 
focus will be on the economic indicator unemployment, with peripheral atten- 
tion being "given to the Consumer Price Index and the Gross National Product* 
Thus, thi$ report will provide empirical data on the relationship between 
unemployment and of fending' for specific subgroups in the^population las . 
well as general inf ormation, on national* economic conditions and the "over- 
all rate of crime, 
v. 

% 

Studies on* Economic Conditions and Crime * * 

Early empirical work relating crime and economic co\^tio^s was 

plagued -by many shortcomings. Measures of criminality and economic condi- 

\ ' 

tions, taken frtfto dissimilar geographical areas, were correlated.; Foi 

* \ 
example, local or state indices of criminality were correlated wit\ 

national economic indices (e.g., Davies, 192Z; Ogburn and Jhomas, 192-2; 

Warner, 1934). Studies that did contain similar data sources were for 

the most part local, with little, if any, work done on the national level 

(e.g., Wagner, 1936; Mailer, 1937; Bogen, 1944). Some of' the indices 

representing economic conditions in these early works were measures of 

✓wheat prites, pig iron production, or coal production* Measures of 

criminality varied from arrest data to court 'appearances to prison ad^ 

missions. In an exhaustive review of the research done up to, and includ-^ 

ing, the depression era, Thorsten Sellin (1937) aVgued that interpretation 

of the research on the relationship betweep economic* conditions and * 

criminality was difficult because of ,the disparity in indices used to 

me^ure conditions and the non-comparability of offence classification. 
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Recent research on economic conditions and crime* has att§mpte4 to 

address some of these measurement problems through^the use of impffcved , 

official crime statistics, namely Uniform Crime ^Reports (e.g\ ,* Votey and 

Phillips, 1969; Phillips, Votey and Maxwell, 1972; Payne, 1978). Use of - 

'these official data sources assumes that arrested persons are representative 

of the offender population. That is, selection for" arrest is not biased < - 

because of the offender's personal characteristics; In opposition to 

this assumption, it has been arguSd* that selection biases do in fact 

exist and less powerful groups are more likely to be chosen for official 

processing (e.g.., £hambliss and Seidman, 1971; Quinney, 1970)'. Because 

these recent studies have attempted to look at the relationship between 

offending by specific subgroups (e.g*, taking into aocount correlates 

i 

such as age, race, and sex) and the economic conditions they face (most 
notably unemployment), and because? age, race and sex are variables thought 
to be dif ferentialiy'^lated XQ detection_and arrest; it is crucial, to,, 
have available a data source Tree from the biases that may be present in 



official data. * ' / 

Prior to the 1950,' s, correlates of crime such as age, race and sex 

* '■ ' ... ' , 

were studied almos^ exclusively with official police and court records. - 

In the late 1950's, however, .Shdrt and IJye (19)7, 1958) developed a "self- 
report" "technique that-'identif ied offenders without the help of official 

4^ 



criminal justice system records. One serious drawback to using this 

self-report method, as if has been used t^ate, is th>at ft has been 

i 

unable to measure serious criminal behavior. For this reason, it has not 
proven to be" as valuable as anticipated as a substitute for, or supplement 
to, <off icial data' (McDer mot t and Hindelang, 1981). 2 
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Recently, the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, in coopera- ' 

la* 

tion with the Bureau of the CenstrsTM^as generated data about crime Jhat, 
like self-/eports, <jre independent of, the selection mechanisms of the ^ 
' criminal justice system, but unlike sel$-reports, contain information 
about relatively serious crimes. sfhese data form the basis of this riono- 
graph and are generated in an ongoing survey of the general population 
of the United States thaj: is designed to 'ascertain the nature and extent 
of criminal victimizations that may have been suffered* by respondents. 
These 'National l^rlme Survey (NCS) results can Ihed ligh£ on some of the 
basic questions surrounding serious criminal behavior. 

This research monograph is intended to provide an analysis of the 
relationship between rates of "offending and economic conditions (particularly 
unemployment) utilizing the NCS data source. Attention yill focus on the 
relationship between crime specific rates of offending for various age- 
race-sex specific subgroups and rates of unemployment for age-race-sex 
specific subgroups/ The questions to.be addressed include: Is unemploy- 
Nnent related to* crime ^in the United States for the quarters during the 197\ to 
1978 time period? Does this Relationship hold across different age groups? 
Race groups? Sex groups? Does the relationship vary across type of crime 
categories? "Is adult unemployment related to juvenile rates of offending? A 

Before presenting thl analysis, Section II provides a brief descrip- ' t 
tion of the data sources utilized in this report. Section III of this 

3 ( i 

.report presents. national rates of offending (independent of demographic 
characteristics) and their relationship with Viational economic indices 
for fche years 1973 through 1978. This* intended to provide the reader 
with an overall picture of crime and economic* trends' for the period of ' 

" - 14 ' 
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time being studied. Section IV 'focuses on the relationship between crime 
specific rates of offending for various age-race-sex specific subgroups 
and their* "corresponding unemployment rates. Relationships founci among 
subgroups of juverftle offenders (-12 to 17) will be -compared with relation- 
ships found among subgroups of youthful offenders (18 to 20)' and adult 

• ' _ ' 

offenders (21 'or older) . The fifth section of this^research monograph 

examines the relationship between adult unemployment and 'juvenile and 
youthful rates of offending for age-race-sex specific subgroups. 



II. Description of the Data 



A* ' National Crime Survey Data * \ > ' 

The crime data are ^*3\the National Crime Survey (NC§) national 
-sample, collected by the United States Bureau of the Census, in coopera- 
tion with the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. In the national 

survey, probability samples of housing units were selected on the basis 

: ' 3 

of a stratified multistage, cluster design. The crime data used in 

this monograph cover the years 1973 through 197-8. ^ 

The total ^anhual sample size for the national surveys is about 60,000 
households containing about 136,000 individuals: 1 The total sample is 
^composed of six independently 4el€>ct,ed subsamples of about 10,000 house- 
holds with 22,000 individuals. 'Each subsample is interviewed twice a 
year about' victimizations suffered in the preceding six months.. For 
example, in January about 22,000 individuals (in 10,000 households) are 
interviewed. In the "following month ^ and in each of the next four succeeding 
months,* an independent probability sample of the same size is interviewed. * « 
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In^July, the housing units originally, interviewed in January are revisited 
and interviews are repeated; likewise, the original/ February sampl^ units 
are revisited in* August, the'March units in September, etc. Each time 
,they are interviewed in the national survey, respondents are asked about r 
victimizations that they may have suffered* during the ,6 months preceding , 
the month of the interview. Thus, the national survey is conducted using 
a panel design; the pand^ Consists of- addresses . Interviewers return to 
, tfye- same housing units every 6 months. ' If the family contacted during 
the last interview cycle h^s moved, the new occupants are interviewed. 
If the unit no ionger exists or is condemned, it is dropped from the 
sample, but new units are 'added' to the sample periodically, 'for house- 
hold units this is accomplished by a .continuing sample new construc- 



tion permits. No attempt is made to tjkce families' that have moved. * 
Housing units in* the panel are visited a maximum of seven times, after 
which they are rotated out of the panel and replaced by a new, independent 
probability sample; maximum time in the sample for any housing Unit, then, - 

v * * * 

is 3 years. 

This monograph is concerned with the personal crimes of robbery and 

s » 

assault," both aggravated and simple. Although data are collected on the 

* V f 

«■ » 

personal crimes of rape, personal larceny, and commercial robbery, these 

crimes will nbt be included here because there are not a sufficient number 

of cases to provide detailed breakdowns by quarter*' Oui; analysis will, * 

i 

however, include a rate of total offending in personal crimes, which 1 con- 
sists of the specific crimes of 4 rape, robbery, aggravated assault , simple 
assault, and personal larceny with contact. Th6 household crimes of 
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burglary, Larceny from the household, motor vehicle theft and the commercial 
crime oihburglary will also j>e excluded from the analysis/ Our analysis 
requires reports from victims regarding what transpired during this event — 
particularly regarding offender characteristics such as the perceived age 
of the offender — and hence only those crimes generally ^volving* contact 
between victims and offenders will yield this information. The details 
about what happened during the event are gathered by means of personal 
interviews with the victims themselves. * v 

Depending on whether there was one or more than one offender reported 
by the victim to have been involved in the incident, victims are asked 

one of two series of questions relating to offender characteristics (see 

< 

N£S household interview schedule in Appendix B>. If a lone offender* ^ 

victimized the respondent, the offender's characteristics are simply 

recorded. If mo^e than* one offender was involved, it is of course 

possible to ljave offenders of different ages, sexes and races". Because 

age is used repeatedly throughout this monograph, Appendix C explains 

in detail how each of the offender age variables* was created,, In general, 

the tables aivi figures shown in this monograph in which both lone and 

^multiple-offender incidents are included, use the age of the oldest 

multiple offender. Preliminary analysis shows thatmore often than not 

multiple offenders fait into the' same age group; for this reason, whether 

jtjie youngest or the oldest multiple offender is used has little impact 

pn the results (see Appendix C for more details) . 

The analysis of "of fender characteristics in this research monograph 
c 

will be based exclusively on rates of offending. That is, each crime 
rate will t£ke' into account the number of potential offenders in the 



specific age, race and sex population subgroup of interest.- The rates ^ 
of offending used in this report are designed fcp parallel arrest data 
as closely as possible. That is, given that the survey data a're in- 
capable of providing information on tfie number of distinct offenders in-r 
volved in offenses suffered by different victims, the rates of offending 
take into account the total number of offenders in each age-race-sex j 
subgroup theoretically subject to arrest for the offense reported to - 
survey interviewers. This is accomplished by taking into account all 
offenders of each age-race-sex subgroup for each incident reported. For 
example, if one victim reports having been victimized by one white male 
adult and tw.o white female juveniles and another victim reports having 
Been victimized by one black female adult and one white male, adult, 
the age-i?ace-sex subtotals of "offenders for these victimizations would 

X 

4 t 

be two white male adults, two white female juveniles, and one black female 
adult. This subtotaling process continues across all incidents reported 

to survey interviewers and results in an estimate of the t;otal number 

■ 6 ' * * ' 

of offenders for each age-race-sex subgroup. These subgroup tdtals 

serve as the numerators for the rates of offending reported in this mono- 
7 

graph; the denominators are estimates of the number of persons in the 
general population (i.e., potential offenders) in each age-race-sex sqb- 
group. . Rates of of fending *are computed per 100^)00 potential offenders 
and^ they convey the ^extent to which persons with particular demography 
characteristics are disproportionately involved as offenders in personal 
victimization (flindelang and McDermott, 1981). 

On the basis of the details of precisely, what transpired — whether 
force or threat of force was used by the of fend^fwhether some feheft^^ 
was attempted or completed, whether serious injury was sustained, etc. — 

is 
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crimes are classified according to definitions used in the Uniform Crime 

/Reports (FBI, 1978). The elements constituting these definitions 

are shown in Appendix E for each of the major types of crime used herein . 

Because the major economic indicators to be examined in this research 

are age-race-sex specific unemployment rates,. the Consumer Price Index, 

atfd the Gross National Product, a somewhat detailed description of the 

official data collection procedures used to compile these figures will 

f 

be provided. 

B. Unemployment Statistics 

The national- unemployment statistics used in this report are collected 
by ' the /Bureau of the Census in their Current Population Survey for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly surveys are conducted utilizing a 
randomly selected sample of persans' Representing tlje civilian non-institu- 
tional population. 9 Respondents are interviewed concerniflfe the employment 

10 

status of each member of the household 16 years of age and older . These 
dataware based on employment activity or status during the calendar week 

which includes the 12th\of the month.. - ' ■ 

\ m 

There* are about 50,000 occupied households eligible for afr interview 

each month^represgnting 4'6l areas in 923 counties and independent cities, 

4 - 

with coverage tn 50 states and the, District of_Columbia. During each 
month there is a non- interview rate of about 4 percent. The sample itself 




varies from month to month. There is a rotation plan that provides for 

f5 percent of the sample to ,be common from onfe month to the^next, with 

— ■ * , * 

'50 percent of the overall Sample in common wijtti the same pionth o,f the 

previous yea^ , ¥ \ 
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The Civilian Labor Force, which is used as the basis for computing 

the unemployment rates, is comppsed of all persons classified as employed 

or unemployed, according to the following defihition. Employed persons 

consist of those falling into the following three categories: a) all 

S 

those who during the survey week did any work at all as paid employees 
in their own business, profession, or farm, or who worked 15 hours or 
more as unpaid workers in an enterprise operated by a member of the 
family, b) all those who were not working but who had jobs err businesses 
from which they were temporarily C^bsent because of illness, bad weather, 
vacation, labor-management dispute, or personal reasons, whether or not 
they were being paid, and<, whether or not they were looking for other jQbs, 
c) employed citizens of foreign countries-, temporarily in the U.S. and 
. not living on Embassy premises. Persons not considered employed are those 
whose work consisted of working around one f s own^home, those performing 
volunteer work for charitable organizations, inmates of institutions, and 
members of the armed forces (U.S. Department of Labor, 1980a:152). ; s 

A 1 y 

' Unemployed persons comprise all persons who did not work during the 

survey week, who made specific efforts to find a job,, within the past 4 

* h • 

weeks, and who were available for work during the survey week (except 

for temporary illness). Also included in 'the unemployed category jwere v 

^those who did not work at all, but were available for work, and (a) were 

ft * 

waiting to report to' a new wage or salary job within 30 days; or (b) were 

waiting to be called b!ack to a job from which they had been laid off (U.S. 

~+ 

Department of Labox, 1980a:l52). This category does not include persons 

in school who are looking for work to begin at the eipd of school- year, 

O , 

because they do not meet the availability standard. Anyone not classified 

\ \ ^ 4 V A * ^ J 
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as employed or unemployed according to the above criteria is not considered 
to be lAthe Civilian Labor Force. The unemployment rate is calculated 
by dividing the number bf unemployed persons by the Civilian Labor Force. 
Because the data collected are age-race-sex specific, it is possible to 
construct age-race-sex specific unemployment rates for any subgroup of 
the population, 14 years of age or older. 



Other Economic Indicators 



The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is "provided by the U.S. Department of 
Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index measures average 

changes in prices paid for goods and services by urban wage carriers and 

' ' V " ' <■ 11 

clerical workers, including families and single-persons living alotje 

(U.S. -Department of Labor, 198Gb: 147). . These goods and services are 

classified as customarily "purchased ^^^ia^l^^iving , " and ftrclude Such 

'items as food, shelter, utilities, c and clothing. * ' 

Prices are collected in 85. urban are^s across the country. A national 

12 s 

index is constructed using a weightirfg* procedure. . The index measures 
price changes using 1967 as the base '(1967=100) . For exampl^ an increase 
of 15 pere^nt&s shown as 115.0. An increase \n prices canalSo be^ex- t 
pressed in dollars -- the price of a base period "market -"basket" of goods 
and Services in the CPI has. risen from $10 in 19*6.7 to $11.50 '(U.S/ 
Department o^ Labbr, 1980b :147). ^ ' 



The Gross* National Product (GNP) is published by the U.S. Department 

of Commerce, in conjunction With the' Bureau of ^>nomic Analysis,. I t is 

defined as "the n^rket Valde of the goods and services pi$e4uced by the 
labor and property supplied by residents of the United States, befoJjie 
♦deduction o£ depreciation charges and other allowances for business and 



institutional consumpti^/ of capital goods 11 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1978:1)- It comprises the purchase of goods and services by consumers 
and government, gro^ .private domestic investment,, and net exports. The 
GNP .used in this reporf is measured in constant dollars, using 1972 as a 
base. |hat jis, subsequent years are adjusted using a price index based 



on t]^ dollar value of goods in 1972. 
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Alljthe economic and crime data in this report cover the years 1973 

through 1978. All computations and figures base$J on quarterly data (those 

■ *~ ■ • ; - , 

presented in Sections III, IV,: ? and V), are determined by the calendar 

-year (i.e., the first quarter contains the months January to March, etc.). 

Thus, there are 24 data pbints available for analysis. Although using 

monthly data Vould increase by 1 three, ttttfcs the number of data points in • 

the analysis, quarterly data will be used to increase the reliability of 

^ n ? 

data by maintaining larger sample .sizes foi^-quart erly periods. 

• p t. * 

D. ,# Definitional, Concerhs * . f 

In the present analysis there .are some measurement problems that may 

.affect the Victimization survey results., For examp le , we^letiow ^relatively 

little regarding the ability of, victims to accurately describe offenders 1 

age, face, and sex. In principle, it would seem that for personal crimes 

the offenders 1 sex would^robably be t^he ieast difficult for victims to 

^ report on, the offenders 1 race the next most" difficult, apd the offenders 1 

16 

age grdup the most difficult for victims to report.. . This research does 
not attempt to present fine age distinctions regarding offenders. The NCS 



survey instrument uses the following age categories: under -12, 12 to 14,, 
15 to 17, 18 to 20, 21 or older, and "don't know. 11 Our analysis uses 
only three broad offender agettgroupjs — juvenile offenders (12 to 17), 



\ 
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youthful offenders (18 to 20) , ^nd sdult offenders (21 or older) — in ■ 
order to -minimize misclas34f ication of offenders' age group. 

In addition, there are three interrelated limitations regarding 
the lis e of NCS data in connection with studying offender characteristics. 1 
First, because the source of the data is the victim's report, only a/ Small 
„ number of visible offendet characteristics are available — sex, race, 4 ^ 
age group, number of offenders, and, relationship (ii: any) to the victinu 
Second, because these data depend on reports* of victims, the data analyzed 
include only offenses in which" the victim sees the offender; generally, 4 
this means^ rape, / robbery , assault, and personal larceny. Tfiird, questions^ 
related to incidence versus prevalence cannot be resolved with these - 
data; for example, Whether the over-abundance of-j^les among offenders is 
due to a small proportion of males repeatedly ( of Bending or due to a large 
proportion of males offending a small number of times cannot-^ resolved 
with these d^ta. Even within these limitations, however, the NCS data 
hold potential that is not found in self-report or. police ^arrest data 
(Hindelang and McDermott, 1981). 

Similarly, there are problems as to what exactly the economic in- 
dicators (described above actually measure^ For example, a general criticism 
of unemployment' rates is that ^ they are not', for all purposes, appropriate 



measures of labor market conditions (Bregger, 1971; Shiskin 



, 19^6). It 



has been argpued that unemployment rates underestimate the actual j^less 
rate. The basis of this argument is the existence of "hidden unemployed": 
persons who would like w> work but have given up looking for a job. These 
people are therefore excluded from the labor force. Adult women and teen- 
agers, particularly black teenagers, make up "the majority of this category. 

' V < 
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The National Commission on Employment and Unemployment Statistics has 
argued that many of the "discouraged" Wker? have '"some attachment to the 
labor force, but because it is not as great as those actively seeking work, 
these persons are not counted, in the unemployment rates (19^9 :44-45) . 

In addition to these measurements problems, the age-race-sex specific 
victimizatipn-data are not strictly comparable with tTie age-race-sex specific 
unemployment rates. As mentioned above, juvenile of fenders are defined as 
those perceived to berl2 to l) years of age. This group is -created by 
.combining those offenders perceived to be 12 to M with those offenders 
perceived to be 15 to 17 (see Offender Age in^the NCS, Appendix C) . Offender 
under 12 are eliminated from the study because persons under 12 are not 
eligible for an interview in the NCS survey and there are no unemployment 
data available for these persons. Similarly, there are no unemployment 
dataWailable for persons i2 acid 13 years ©f age. However, 12 and 13 
year old offenders are included in the crime rate data because^in order 
to eliminate them would also m^an'to exclude offenders who are 14 years 
old (see NCS interview schedule, Appendix,B). This group of 14 year old 
offenders represent an important segment of the juvenile offending popula- 
tion (see Wolfgang, Figlio and Sellin, 1972:109-118), The ) comparable 
/unemployment age categories are: 14 to 17, *18, to 20, and 21 or older, f 
* A second problem in comparability concerns the race categories' used 
in the N(?S data and the unemployment statistics. Respondents interviewed 
in t^ie* NCS were classified into three racial categories - white, black, ' 
and other. 17 " Because so few of the respondents are classified as "other" 
(mainly Orientals and American Indians), tfrese data are -excluded from 
the analysis. Therefore, the victimization data in this report are 

t ; ** 

r * 

i 
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♦classified into white and black racic^ groups, whereas the unemployment # ^ 
figures are dichotomized into white and nonwhite, in order to take advantage • 
of the finer age categories collected, but not published, for the Bureau^ 
of Lahpr Statistics.^ * • 

How can this lack of precise fit between the indicators be expected 
to affect the analysis? Pearson's product moment correlations were computed 
on four age and sex groups for both black and nonwhite categories in order 
to test the correlation between black unemployment rates and nonwhite un- 
employment rates. The following correlation coefficients were obtained: 
'a) males 16 to 19 years of age (.88), b) females 16 to 19 ye^rs of age 
(.96), c) .males 20 years of age or older (1.0), and d) females 20 years 
of age or older (1.0). Based on these findings, it would appear that for 
our purposes the nonwhite unemployment rates will be an acxceptab^e proxy 
for the black unemployment rates. That is, the advantages of using the 
finer age groups provided for nonwhites appear to^ outweigh the disadvantages 
of using the .avail^le black unemployment data with non-comparable^ age 
categories. t 1 

III. Tota^Rates of Offending and National Economic Indicators 

— ^-i — 

Figures I and 2 present graphical displays of trends in NCS rates - 

of offending and national economic indicators as measured in quarterly _^ 

•* •* 
rates, for the years 1973 through 1978. The rates of offending presented 

• 18 

in Figure 1 are for persons whQ are 12 years of age or -older for total ^ 
• crimes (rape, robbery , "aggravated assault, simple assault, and personal ^ 
larceny) and sele cted cr ime types. Examination of Figure^l indicates 
that rates of offending for total crime, aggravated assault and robbery 



slightly decline for the years 1973 to 1976, and then begin to show an 
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figure 1 Estimated quarterly ratea if offending (per 100,000 potential 
offender* M the .population) , by type of crlrie, NCS national 
data, 197^1978 

* Total - , 

personal 
A crime* 



\ 




'includes the' crimes of rape, robbery, aggravated and simple assault, and personal larceny. 
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Figure 2 Quarterly data for the total unemployment rate for the 
population 16 and older, the "Consumer Price Index, and 
the Gross National Product, national data 1973-"^"" 




.Total unemployment 



Consumer Price Index 
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increase for the years 1977 to 1978. Simple assault, on the other hand, 
remains relatively stable from 1973 to 1976 and then also begins to in- 
crease during the last two years under examination, 1977 and 1978. 

Figure 2 illustrates trends in the major economic indicators over 
me same time period. -- The-eonsumer-Fr-iee- Index, and for the most part, 
the Gross National Product steadily increase over the six year period 
under study. The decline in Gross National Product during 1974 is in- 
dicative of the recession felt in this country during that time period. 
The graph of unemployment provides further illustration of the recession 
taking place at this time, with the largest jump in unemployment occurring 
between the 4th quarter of 1974 and the 1st quarter of 1975. After 1974, 
the unemployment rates has. been steadily declining. ^ ~ 

o 

Zero-order Pearson product moment correlation coefficients (Pearson's 
r) were computed to investigate the relationship between these economic 
indicators and the NCS rates of offending/ These coefficients are presented 
in Table 1. When unemployments correlated with all types of crime under 
investigation (to^l, aggravated assault, simp]£ assault and robbery), a 
negative relationship is found. That is, an increase in one of the series 
is accompanied by a decrease- in the (ti^s^Z. This inverse relation- 
ship is statistically significant (p < .10) for the total crime rate^of . 
offending and'the aggravated assault rate of offending. 

Although a significance level of .10 may seem high (and hence increases 
the aance of rejecting the null hypothesis) , it will be used, throughout 
1 this report t6 determine statistical significance. This* study is an 

.exploratory analysis examining for the first time the relationship between 
quarterly economic <indices ahd quarterly NCS rates of , of fending, and therefore 
it is better to err on the side of identifying for future research more rather 

e . . " 28 



Table 1 Zero-order correlation coefficients between quarterly # 
NCS rates of offending (per 100,000 potential offenders 
in the population) and economic indicators, by type of 
crime, national data 1973-1978 







Economic 


Indicators 


Tvge of 


Total 


Consumer 


Gross National Product 




. unemployment 


Price Index 


(constant dollars) 


Total per.sonal 


-.52* b 


-.16 


.02 


crime 3 


-.50* c 


.60* 


.38* 


-Aggravated 


-.48* 


.03 


.18 


assault 


-.56* 


.64* 


.37* 


Simple 


-.28 


.42* 


. 59*" 


assault 


-.49* 


.48* 


.33 


Robbery 


-.31 


-.77* 


-.67* 




.14' 


.11 


.00 



Includes the- crimes of rape, robbery, aggravated and simple assault, 
and personal^larceny . -> 

5 Zero-order/correlation coefficients on raw data. 



'Zerp^order correlation coefficients on logarithmic transformed data 
(base 10), 



Significant at the .10 level. 
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'than fewer relationships. Also, given the contradictory findings in previous 
research (see Appendix A) as to the expected direction of the relationship 
between crime and economic indices, a two-tailed test of significance will ' 
be used in this reportr. 

Looking now at the ' economic indices of CPI and'GNP, the data show 
comparable results for these two indices whert "they are correlated with 
the four rate of offending categories. Both' the CPI and GNP.are positively 
correlated with both assault crimes and negatively correlated with the 
robbery rate of offending. The coefficients for simple assault and robbery 
are statistically significant (p < .10), with robbery showing the highest 
correlations.' ' • . ^ 

Interpretation of the zero-order correlations (derived from, the raw 
data) presented in Table 1 must be undertaken with caution. Visual scrutiny 
of Figures l~knd 2 indicates that the series, for the most part, have 
yearly trends. That is, the series show a tendency either to decline or 
increase over each year 1973 through 1978. Also, there appears to be 
differing variability aiWg quarters for the years under study, particularly 
observable in the rate of offending series. For instance, . the' raft of 
pending for simple assault ranges from 1,732 to 1,796 in &76 and .from 
1,724 to 2,180 in 1977. The fact that the series 'possess a trend component, 
as we IX as differing 'quarterly variance within each year, may partially 
account 'for the strong relationships observed in the correlation coeffi- 
cients presented in Table 1. . 

One possible explanation for the yearly trends found in the rate of 
offending series is inherent in the^CS methodology. There is reason to 
believe that as 'the length of tftn<| respondents are in the sample increases,^ 

30 - . \ • 
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the rates of victimization, calculated from interviews within that sample, 
I* 19 

decrease. That is, respondents are less likely to'report victimiza- 
tions the longer they remain in the sample. The sampling and rotation 
structure of the NCS from 1973 to 1978 was such that the mean length of 
timfe respondents were in the sample changed every 6 months. For example, 
respondents interviewed during the first 6 months > ^of^l976 had been in . 
the sample an average length of time that is more than double the average 
length of time respondents interviewed during the first 6 months of 1973 
had been in the sample. Gi^^n that rates of victimization for a specific 
panel tend to decline each time that 'panel is interviewed,^ and, given that 
the average length of time respondents have been in the NCS sample, varies 
from month" to month, there is reason to believe that the absolute level 
of the rate of offending series may be biased, 

J \ 4 

Fleischer (1963, 1966) argues that a major shortcoming of previous 

s 

research- examining the relationship between unemployment and crime is 
the failure to include a trend variable in the estimation equation, A 
trend variable takes into 'account the possibility that the series in 
question may be increasing or decreasing as a function of time (Figure 2 
illustrates that the dP£ steadily increases overtime). Fleischer (19*63, 
1966) accounted for the trend component in his series by' including a 
time variable among his predictors,- Failure to take into account a trend 
variable when' analyzing series measured over time may result in the estima- 
tion of a spurious relationship (Gillespie, 1975, Rao and MMler,- 1971), 
"That is, ai\ observed relationship may be the product of the ories .naturally 
progressing over time, because of factors such as population growth, and 
not the effect of one series, on the other. ^ 
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A trend component is present in the majority of series under investi- 
gation in thy report. In addition, the NCS rate of offending series 
contain absolute- levels of offending that may be biasfed due to the re- 
spondents length of time in the sample. Therefore, the problem is twofold. 

4 Inclusion of "a time variable in the estimation equation would not adequately 

* „ » *■ 

address the problems inherent in the NCS data. For this reason the data 

were .transformed to remove the yearly trend and to reduce the absolute 
k * * 

level of variability across quarters. 

r / \ . v . \ • . 

V First, the quarterly data points for all economic and crime series 

were expressed in logarithmic form (base 10). Yearly means were then 
calculated, using the logarithmic data, for, each of the years 1973 to 
197J8. Quarterly deviations from the mean were then C9mputed for each of 
the years. Removal of the yearly me^n in this manner eliminates the 
yearly trend from the series. Tfcat is, inter-year variation has been 
extracted and the yearly series is now stationary. For example, a year 
with a high crime rate may yield quarterly deviations equal to those of a 
year with a low crime rate, if ,the variability among quarters were equivalent 
for both years. T^vus, the absolute leyel qf offending, which may have been 
biased, has been removed. 

'Changes in absolute levels across years for all variables were el^min- 
ated, w^^the resulting data representing relative quarterly deviations 
from the 'yearly mean as opposed to absolute quarterly deviations. With 
the k absolute deviations, a year exhibiting a greater amount of variance 
among quarters would yield large quarterly deviations, whereas a year with 
slight quarterly variance wo^d yield* small quarterly deviations. However, 
use of logarithmia^eviations will reduce such variability. Quarterly 
* deviations derived from lqgarithmic data can be »viewed as percentage 
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changes from the mean, whereas quarterly^deviatioris derived from the \ 

original data are dependent upon the absolute level/of 'of fending, as well 

/ • 

as the quarterly variability. Take thef following case as a hypothetical 
example. Suppose the average offending rate for .year A is 15 and the 
comparable average- for year B is 150./ The absolute rate of offending 

in the first quarter of year A is 5 /(one third the yearly average) , "where- 

/ 

as the first quarter rate of offending for year B i£ 50 (one third the 
yearly average). Taking absolute .quarterly^ deviations from the yearly 
mean for years A and -B yields values *of -1,0 and -100 respectively. Note 
that the absolute deviation .from year B is much larger than that from 

y^r A, even though the first /quarter rates of offending were both one 

. / v ^ 
third the size of their respective yearly averages. Transforming the 

data to logarithmip forin^/and then taking quarterly deviations from the 

yearly mean yields -.3</for both years. . For this example, analyzing the 

quarterly .deviation^ of logatithmic rates .shows similarities in the patterns 

of offending, if/the patterns are based upon ratios. In effect, \e argue 

that even tt><High the absolute levels xyf^tfei rate of offending series may 

, be biasecf, relative quarterly changes from the yearly averages may be un- 

/ 

affected. Transformation of the data, as described above, should yield, 

/ • * 

by sharply reducing the possibility of .estimating a spurious relationship, 
\ 

a more accurate picture as to the relationship between concomitant fluctua- 

tions in economic ^ndices and rates of offending. 

In addition to presenting zero-order correlations for the raw data 
set, TaSle 1 al^so presents correlation coefficients for the logarithmic 
data (quarterly deviations from the-respective yearly /means). The co— . * 
efficients derived from the logarithmic data yfeld consistent results 
for each crime type within the economic indices* Unemployment is negatively 

A » 
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correlated with the total rate of offending, as well as both assault rates 
» 

of offending. Robbery, however, is positively correlated with unemploy- 
merit, but ftie correlation is of an insignificant magnitude. Both the 
CPI and the GNP indicators ave> positively correlated with- each of the 
cYfane types, with qT exhibiting correlations of a greater magnitude* 
for eath crime categoi^r. , y 

Comparing the correlation coefficients computed with the raw data 

* * V ' * " 

-and the transformed. data, it? is evident that removing the yearly differ- 

j 

ences in the data did alter the relationships found between the economic 
indices and the rates of offending. Most notable are the changes in the 
correlations found for robbery. The high negative correlations found 
between the robbery rate of offending and the GNP and CPI disappear when 
the yearly trends are removed from the series / This suggests that the 
original relationship, derived from the raw data, could be a product of 
the trend in each series. 

In addition to containing a trend component, there is also reason 
to beldeve that both the rate of offending and the unemployment series 
contain seasonal patterns. . This is particularly true for unemployment - 
rates (which are. used as the exclusive economic indicator in the follow- 
ing two sections of this report). T<j> control for the seasonal component 
present in' each of the series, dummy variables were introduced to repre- 
sent the four quarters (see e.g., Johnston, 1972; Rao and Miller, 1971). 
Use N of these'dummy variables as controlling variables* in the multiple 
regression equation removes the seasonal component from both the dependent 
and independent variable (Rao and Miller, 1971:105). As a result, we 
can examine the relationship between*the economic indices and the rates of 
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* 



offending with the regular recurring seasonal pattern controlled in each 
series. For example, it may be that unemployment is always highest in , 
the first jquarter of each year. Given this assumption, we would want 
to examine fluctuations in the unemployment series controlling for £he 
spike that- occurs every first quarter. Failure to account for f $easonal 
patterns in the series may result in the estimation of a spurious r'e- 
lationship (Rao and Miller, 1971). As was the 'case with trend, an ob- 
served relationship may be the result of seasonal regularity in two series 
and not the effect of one series on the other. 

A multiple regression analysis was used to examine the relationship C- 
between each economic index and > the rates of offending ^f ter controlling 
for the effects of seasonality. The fi^st £tep in the analysis was to 

0 

regress the Tate of offending in question on the seasonal variables. Next, 

9 

the same rate of offending was regressed on the seasonal variables and 

2 

one of the economic indices. Comparison of the variance explained (R ) 
yielded by each of these regressions shows the residual effect of the ^ 
economic|/index on the rate of offending, once seasonal regularity h6s been 
contro llW. 

Tables 2 through 5 present the results from this multiple regression 
procedure between each rate of offending and eaqh economic index. Look- 
ing first at the total rate of offending (Table 2), we find that when 
the crime rate is regressed on seasonality and each economic index in 
turn, a significant (p < .10) proportion of the variance in the total 

rate of offending is explained. The proportion of variancl explained 

* / ' • 

in the total rate of offending varies very slightly depending on which 

economic index was used, ranging from a low of 5\7* (unemployment and \ - «• 
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Table 2 Multiple regression Results of NCS quarterly rates of total offending 
in personal crimes 3 (per 100,000 potential offenders in the popula- 
tion) regressed on each economic indicator and seasonal dummy vari- 
ables, national data i973-1978 b 



; Proportion of variance explained 

of total personal : R^ of tdtal^personal offending ~ 
offending regressed on * regressedon economic indicator 2 
seasonal dummies * and seasonal dummies R change 

( Consumer Price Index .56* .05 

.51* .Gross National Product .51* .00 

^onstant dollars) 

s Total unemployment .,51** * .00 



a Includes the crimes of rape, robber*, aggravated and simple assault, 
and personal larceny. * 

- b The data were transformed to logarithmic (base 10) form before re- 
gression analysis. 

*Significant at the ,10*level. 
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seasonality) to a high of 56% (CPI and seasonality). However, Table 2 

also shows that seasonality alone accounts for 51 percent of the explained 

2 

variance in the total crime rate. Looking at the R change for each of 
the separate economic indices, it is^evident that the addition o^that * 
particular variable to the regression equation adds little, if any, in 
the way of explanatory power.' That is, the residual effect of each 
economic variable (unemployment, CPI, GNP) on the crime rate is negligible. 
This .suggests that once quarterly fluctuations in the total rate of offend- 
ing and the economic indices in question are controlled, *the economic 
index is unrelated to the total rate of offending. 

Examination of Tables 3iLA> and 5 indicates that this same pattern 
holds true for the aggravated assault rate of offending, the simple assault 
rate of offending, and the robb^y rate of offending. None of the economic 
^indices has any effect on these, rates of offending once seasonality is 
controlled; that is, the CPI, GNP, and total unemployment rate are found 
to be independent of the cftime specific rates of offending. 

In addition to examining the relationship between economic indices 
and ermine specific rates of offending in the same quarter, lagged relation- 
ships were also examined. This was done to test for the possible delayed 

t 

effect of economic conditions on rates of offending.' Time lag periods 
from one to six quarters were examined. Generally speaking, none of the 
lag periods produced results substantially different from those found 

when the variables were from the same quarter. For this reason, examina- 

c 

tion of lagged relationships in subsequent sections* of this report will 
not be pursued. 
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Table 3 Multiple regression results of NCS quarterly rates of aggravated assault 
offending (per 100,000 potential offenders in the population) regressed 
on each economic indicator and seasonal dummy variables, national data 
1973-1978* 



p-rnpnj ^rm of v ariance explained (R z ) 



R z of aggravated assault R z of aggravated assault regressed 
regressed on seasonal^" on economic indicator and seasonal 



\ 


. Consumer Price Index 


S58* 


.03 

1 


.55* 


\ Gross National Prpduct 


.57* 


.02 




(constant dollars) 






\ 


Total unemplo^nent 


.57* 


.02 



^he data we re^kans formed to logarithmic '(base 10) form before regression 
""analysis. 6 } 

^Significant at the .10 level. 
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Table 4 Multiple regression results of NCS quarterly rates of simple assault 

offending (per 100,000 potential offenders in the population) regressed 
on each economic indicator and seasonal dummy variables , -national data 
19 73-19 78 a . 



Proportion of variance explained (-R ) 

of simple assault R z of simple assault regressed on ~ 
regressed on seasonal economic indicator aadj seasonal 2 

denies dummies j . R chan 8 e 

Consumejr Price Index i .53* .06 

.47* Gross National Product \ ^ .47* • .00, 

(constant dollars) 

* Total unemployment .48* 

a The data were transformed to logarithmic (base 10) form before re- 
*" gression analysis. 

^Significant at the .10 level. 
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Table 5 Multiple regression results of NCS quarterly rates \ of robbeiy offending 
(per 100,000 potential offenders in the population)! regresStil on each 
economic indicator and seasonal dummy variables, national data 1973-1978 



Proportion of Variance explained! (R^) \ 
R2 of robbery * R^ of robbery, regressed Ion • \ 

regressed on seasonal economic indicato'r and seasonal 



dummies 



dummies 



R change 



.11 



Consumer Price Index \ .12 .A .01 

Gross National Product \ ,13 \ * .02 

* ^(constant dollars) y \ * 

Total unemployment V.15 \. .04 



a The data were transformed to logarithmic (base 10) ^forjn before 
regression janalysis. * 
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When studying the relationship between variables measured oVer time, 
one must be aware of statistical problems which may distort the findings. 
One -Such problem is Jthe $oss % ible autocorrelation of the error terras pro- 
duced »by th^multipie ^regression equation. The traditional method of 

testing tot autocorrelation in £he disturbance terms is the Durbin-Watson 

2 

statistic. Because thfe R changes in this section of the report were not 
statistically significant, it was not necessary to test- for autocorrelation 

Unemployment and Crime — :An Age, Race, Sex Specific Analysis 

Up to this point we have examined rates of offending and economic 
indices without regard to demographic characteristics. This section of 
the report examines the relationship between quarterly rates of offend- ' 
ing for age-race-sex specific populations and their age-race-sex specific 



unemployment rates. As in the^ preceding section, the rates of offending 

include a total rate of offending in personal crimes as well as rates 

of offending for the crime specific categories of aggravated assault, 

simple assault, and robbery. 

, 'it has been suggested (Gla'Ser and Rice, 1959; Gut tent ag, 1968; 

Gillespie, 1975) that when relating economic conditions and crime, one A 

• r * 

must differentiate the variables in question by age. T^at is, correla 
juvenile unemployment rates* with juvenile rates of of r ending and adul 
unemployment rates with adult rates of' offending. Glaser and Rice (1959) 
found that an increase in juvenile unemployment was accompanied by a 
decrease in juvenile crime. Other research (Phillips, Votey and Maxwell, 
,1972).Hfes shown that increasing juvenile unemployment leads to increases 

in-the-number- of crimes committed by that^age group. As evident from 

j 

'the literature (see Appendix A) , 'th£re is controversy as to just how 
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employment conditions affect juvenile crime. For adults, however, the * 

research results are more consistent, particularly after 1955. Studies 

focusing on adults seem to suggest . there is indeed a direct relationship 

between unemployment and crime (Gillespie, 1975), although the question 

of the magnitude of .the relationship is still largely unsettled. The 

data presented in this section of the report will attempt to shed" light • 

on some of these unresolved issues. 

The rates of offending — total, agg^vated assault, simple assault, 

robbery — will be those for male offenders only. Analyzing female rates 

% 

of offending, as measured by victimization surveys, is extremely Miff i- 
cult with quarterly data. The small number of female offenders reported 
in the survey each quarter yield rates of offending with large standard 
errors. For this reason, our analysis will focus on juvenile, youthful, p 
and adult male offenders. Tkese three .groups will be examined for t>oth r 
blacks and whites. 

As in the previous section, the first step in analyzing the relation- 
ship between unemployment rates and crime rates is Ito inspect the data , 
visually. The data show th^t for the years in questrqji^ 19^3 through 
white offending rates increase slightly or. remain stable over time, whereas 
black offending rates decrease (data not presented in graphic form). In 
addition, seasonal patterns are present in many of the series, especially 
the age-race-sex specific uneT^^oyment rat&s. For these reasons, a data 
transformation analogous to that in* the previous* section was performed 

> 

on these data. That^is, the quarterly data points for each of the series 
in question were transformed into logarithmic form' (base 10) , yearly means 
firere calculated with the logarithmic data, and quarterly deviations fisom 
the mean were computed for each of the years 1973 -to 1978. Presentation 
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' of the zero-order correlation coefficients for the raw data and the 
logarithmic data will not be necessary here. Table -1 was presented' for 

9 • 

the sole purpose of allowing the reader to follow the steps undertaken . 
during data transformation. Because interpretation of these zero-order* 
correlation coefficients can be misleading, and because our purpose is 
to examine the relationship between crime and unemployment after yearly- 
trends and seasonality have been removed from each series, comparable . 
tables are not presented in Sections IV and V of this report. In each 
of these sec|ti£ns^\ multiple regression procedure, introducing dummy 
seasonal variables "(similar to those 'used in Section III), is used. 

Looking first at the total rate of offending in Table 6,* we f ind 
that whitJ rates of offending have a larger proportion of their variance 
* explained by seasonality and unemployment than do blacks. But what is 
the effect of unemployment on rates of offending bnce the seasonal com- 
ponent has been removed from each series? The data in Table 6 show that 
the R 2 change values from the regression of total crime on seasonality 
and the regression of crime on seasonality and unemployment are small. 
For these age-race-sex specific rates of total offending, there are^Tnr 
significant changes in R . This suggests that once seasonality in offend- 
ing and unemployment rates are controlled for, unemployment is unrelated 
to the 'total rate .of offending for the subgroups in question (juvenile, o m 
youthful, and adult male offenders for both blacks and whites). 

* The data in Tables 7 and 8 show the results of a similar multiple 
regression analysis between age-race-sex specific assault rates of offend- 
' irig (both simple and aggravated assault separately) and their correspond- 
ing- age-race-sex specific unemployment rates. Once again, after removal 
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Sable 6 Multiple regression results of NCS quarterly rates of total offending 
. in persona?, crimes 3 for males (per 100,000 potential offenders in each 
population subgroup) regressed on quarterly rates of male unemployment 
and seasonal dummy variables , .by race and age of offender, national data 
1973-1978 b 





PTonoTfi on 


of variance 


explained (R2) 




Race o and 

age of offender 


2 

of total personal offending 
regressed on seasonal dummies i 


i of total personal offending 
} regressed on unemployment and 
f seasonal dummies 


2 , 
R change 


White males: 
12 to 17 


<p • 

m 

.31* 




.32* 


:oi 


18 to- 20 


*48* 




.48* 


.00 


21 or older 


.80* 




.80* '* . 


. , .00 


Black Males: : 
12 to 17 


.05 




< 

.06 


.01 

< 


18 to 20 


-.44* 




.47* 


.03 


21 or older 


Til ' ^ 




.27 


.03 


i 


V 

C9 









a Includes the crimes of rape, robbery, aggravated and simple assault, and personal larceny , 
b The data were transformed to logarithmic (base 10) form before regression analysis, < 



Significant at the ,10 leVel; 
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Table 7 Multiple regression results of NCS quarterly rates of aggravated assault offending 
for males (per 100,000 potential offenders in each population subgroup) regressed 
on quarterly rates of male unemployment and seasonal dummy variables, by race and 
age of offender, nationaLdata 1973-1978 a 







Proportion of variance explained (R'') 




\ 


Race and 

age of offender 


R z of aggravated assault 
on seasonal dummies 


regressed ! of aggravated .assault regressed • 
on unemployment and seasonal dummies 


R^ change 


White males: 
12 to 17 ' 


.09 


N .11 

1 


.02 




18 to 20 


.59* 


.59* 


.00 




21 or older 


.48* 


: * -51*' 


' .03 f 




Black males: 
12 to 17 


.01 


.14 


.13 


1 

to 
! 


18 to 20 


.52* 


* , .52* 


.00 




21 or older . 


,14 


- .15 


.01 





e data were t ransformed to logarithmic (base 10) form before regression analysis, 



* 



Significant at the .10 level. 
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Table 8 Multiple regression results of quarterly rates of simple assault 
offending for males (per 100,000 potential offenders in each 
population subgroup) regressed on quarterly rates of male Unemploy- , 
ment and seasonal dummy variables', by race and age of offender, 
.national da'tfc 1973-1978 3 



Proportion of variance explained (R^)_ 



Race and" R 2 of simple assault regressed R^ of simple assault regressed 
age of offender ' on seasonal dummies on unemploym ent and seasonal dummies 



R change 



White males: 
12 to 17 

-18 to 20 

21 or older 

Black males: 
12 to 17 

18 to 20 

21 or older 



.30* 
.27* 
.73* 

.15 

.33* 

.37* 



.37* 


.07 


.28 


.01 


.73* , 


.00 


.17 


» 

.02 


.34* 


.01 


.37* 


.t)0/ 



data wer e tran sferred: to logailLhud c-foase^ 10) form before, regres sion analysis 



Significant at the .i'O level, 
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Table $ Multiple regression results of NCS quarterly rates of robbery offending 
for males (per 100,000 potential offenders in each population subgroup) 
regressed on quarterly rates of male unemployment and seasonal •dummy 
variables, by race and age of offender, national data 1973-1978 a j 



'J • 



Proportion of variance explained (R z ) 



Race and 



of robbery regressed 
R2 of robbery regressed on unemployment and 
on ^seasonal dummies seasonal dummies 



White males: 












12 to 11 




.24 


.35* 




.11* 


18 to 20 




.06 


( ^ .u . • 




.05 


21 or older 




.23 


•I - 37 * - 




* • .14* 


Black males: 












12 to 17 




.11 


'.12 




.01 - 


* 18-to 20 




.12 


.15 




/ .03. 


21 or older 


• 


.63*' 


.64* 




.01 



The data were transformed to logarithmic (base 10) form before regression analysis. 



Significant at the .10 level. 
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of the seasonal comportent from unemployment rates and rates of offetjtding, 
the residual effect of unemployment rates on rates of offending for 
simple and aggravated assault is insignificant for all male age and race 
subgroups. Even though many of the multiple R values for the' regression 
of offending -rates (both simple and aggravated assault) on seasonality and 
unemployment simultaneously yield high results, and indeed significant 

F - ratios (not presented in tabular form), our analysis indicates that 

2 ■ ^ ' ' 

these high multiple R values are due almost^ exclusively to seasonality, 

and not unemployment; c , \ 

Table 9, examining the personal crime of robbery, suggests that 

robbery has a weak relationship with unemployment, although the results 

are inconsistent across offender age groups. For juvenile white males, 

age 12 to 17, and adult white males, age 21 or older, unemployment rate^ 

explain a significant (p < .10) proportion of the variation m the robbery 

21 

rate of offending, after seasonal effects are reiqpved. The resultant 
regression coefficients indicate that the relationship between unelftploy- 

ment and robbery is positive for juvenile white males and negative for 

\ * ■ ' . 

adult white males. For black males of all ages, and white males age 

18 to 20, our analysis suggests that unemployment is unrelated to the f 
robbery rate of dffending. « 

In summary, the data show that for the total rate of offending in 
personal crimes and the crime specific rates of aggravated and simple 
assault, knowledge of the unemployment rate' for a specific male, age 
and race subgroup does not aid in explaiiying the corresponding male, 
age and race subgroup rate of offending. Only "for the robbery rate of 
offending, and only then for white males 12 to 17 and white m^les 21 or 

k 



older, does the specific subgroup unemployment rate play a significant 
role in predicting 'the crime rate. It is interesting to note that the 
relationship found betw^jki crime and unemployment for adult white males 
is in the opposite direction as would have been expected fronTa reading 
of the literature (Gillesp'ie, 1975). The negative relationship found 
for juvenf-le^hi^e males is supportive of some previous work (GJ.aser and 
Rice, 1959) and in opposition to other studies. (Fleischer, 1963; Phillipj 
Votey, Maxwell, 1972).* Once again, a cautionary n<£fci^ necessary when 
Interpreting these NCS findings. The laws of probability again point 
to the possibility that these significaftt relationships , could be due to 
chance. It is possible that- for each male, age and race subgroup under 
investigation, the rate of unemployment is not telated to the rate of 
offending^fcJr the crimes of ^aggravated assault, simple assault and robbe 
^ ff^lT ^ Hip tot^T Vate-of offendi ng index. 



Adult Unemployment and Juvenile Crime 

In addition to Examining tKe° correlation, between age, race, and 

* V ^ 0 « 

-> $ 

sex specific unemployment 'rates and corresponding age, race, and sex 

specific rates of criminal offending, the relationship between adult 

V . 

unemployment and juvenile offending can also be assessed with these data 
Although research has been done on. the relationship between total un- 
employment and juvenile crime, 'this study m Specifically examines the 

.— - — . t it o * 



relationship 'between adult unemployment and juvenile crime. From a 
reading of the available literature i there is reason to believe that 
adult unemployment and juvenile "crime may be negatively related (see 
e.g., Carr, 1950, and Glaset and Rice, 1959). *■ 



Unfortunately, few explanations have been offered for this conjee-^ 
ture and "those that have been presented are tentative. For example, it 
has'been suggested that when adults are unemployed, they are 4 more likely 
to spend time at. home. As a result, it is Argued that'there is an in- 
crease in the amount of time the adult spend§ with his children. Thus, 
the previously working parent has more of a direct role in supervising 
the behavior of family members^ In other words, the adult controls are 
more^tttrect and hence, more, salient to children within the family struc- 
ture than when thatr^parent was employed and away from home for a large 

'portion of time (Lunden, 1938):' The overall result of this condition , 

^ * 22 
of adult unemployment then *is a -decrease in juvenile crime. 

As in the previous .section, a multiple regression analysis was per- 
formed on the transformed data with the seasonal dummy variables and adult 
unemployment ratea. entered. simultaneously into an equation as predictors 
of juvenile and youthful crime. The key question asked is what is 
the effect of adult unefoployment on the rates of juvenile and youthful 1 

offending after the seasonal component has been removed from both series? 

2 

The data in Table 10 present the R changes from the regression of the „ 
rflt-gg nf offending on s easonality alone and the regression of the fates 
of offending on adult unemployment and seasonality for the total crimes 
of rape, robbery, aggravated assault, simple assault, and personal larceny 
with contact. 

Overall, the R changes in this table are relatively small. 'Adding 

the male adult unemployment rate, for both 'whites and blacks, to the 

♦ 

equation does not increase the variation* in the total rate of offending 
accounted fo.r by s^asoi^lity alone. However, the addition of the female 
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Table 10 - Multiple regression results of NCS quarterly rates of total offending in personal crimes 
(per 100,000 potential offenders in each population subgroup) regressed on quarterly 
rates of adult (21 or older) unemployment (by race and sex) and seasonal dummy variables, 
by race and age of male offenders, national data 1973-1978^ 



Proportion of variance explained (R^)~ 



R2 of total^p^rsonal offending 
regressed on adult unemploy- 
ment and seasonal dummies 



R change 



Race and 

age of offender 


offending regressed 
on seasonal dummies 


White 
males 


Black 
males 


White 
females 


Black / 
females 


White 
males 


Black 
males 


White 
females 


Black 
females- 


White males: 
12 to 17 


.31* 


.32 




.38* 




.01 




.07 




18 to 2a 


, r *" .48* 


.49* 




.50* 




.01 




. .02 




Black males: 
12 to 17 


.05 




.05 




.21 




.00 




l 

.16* V 


• 

18 to 20fc 


.'44* 




.45* 




.45* 




0 .01 


< 


.01 vn/ 



Includes the crimes of rape, robbery, aggravated and simple assault, and personal larceny. 
The data were transformed to logarithmic (base 10) form before regression analysis. 



Significant at the .10 level. 
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adult unemployment rate to the equation does show an effect for fcertain 

' i 

groups. For white males 12 to 17, the addition of the white female adult 

v / 
unemployment rate increases the proportion of variation accounted for 

- x & 2 * ' > • 

by seasonality alone (31%) by 7 percent. However, the R chancer was* not 

statistically significant in this case. Similarly, the addition of the 

bl^ck femal^unemployment rate to the equation Explaining variation in 

the total rate of offending by bl^cfc males 12 to-l7 increased the pro- • 



portion of variance accounted for by seasonality alone (5%) by 16 per- 
2 

cent. Tfiis R increase is statistically significant at the .10 level. 



Do these results remain Once type erf crime is taken irito account? 

• » : 

2 

The data in Table 11 display ftfie^R changes -from the regression of the^ 

✓ i 7 ." / 

rates of robbery offending on seasonality alone and* the regression of 
the rates of robbery offending on adult unemployment .and 'seasonality . . 
For both grdups 12 to JL7 years oT ageT'incfe^a'ses^in the proportion of 

explained variation' in the robbery rate^of ^^ending, beyond that accounted 

/ 

for by seasonality, are revealed. For white males 12 to 17, the addi- . 

tion of the white male adult unemployment rate to the iequation increased 

' 2 

the proportion of variation explained by 12 percent. This R ^change is 

(k 

statistically significant at the .10 level. Addition of^the whitg female 

v ' 2 
adult unemployment rate produced a statistically insignificant R change. 

For black males 12 to 17, addition of the black female *pdult unemployment 

rate to the equation increased the variation explained Uy 13 percent. 

2 K 
This R change is also statistically significant at the .10 level. When 

2 

the black male adult unemployment rate was added, the R change was not 

■ 2 • « * 

statistically significant. No significant R changis are found for youth- 
ful' of fenders of* both races. Thus, t for this group of 18 to 20 year olds, 
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Table 11, Multiple regression result^ of NCS quarterly rates of robbery offending (per 100,000 

potential offenders in each population subgroup) regressed on quarterly rates of adult 
9 {21 or older) unemployment (by race and sex) and seasonal dummy variables, by racfe and 
age of male offenders, national data 1973-1978 3 



Race and 

dge of offender 



2* 

R of robbery regressed 
on seasonal dummies 



Proportion of variance explained (R z ) 
R^ of robbery regressed on 
adult unemployment and seasonal 
dummies - ' 



change 



•White 
males 



Black 
males 



White 
females 



BXac^c 
females 



White 
males 



Black 
males 



White 
females 



Black 
females 



White .males j 
12 to 17 

'18 to 20 



.24 
.06 



.36* 
.06 



.30 
.06 



.12* 



.06 



BJack males: 
12 to 17 

18 to 20 



.11 
\l2 



.18 
.12 



.24 
.12 



-.07 
.00 



.13* 
.00 



^£he data were transformed to logarithmic (base 10) form before regression analysis. 



Significant at the .10 level. 
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the, addition of adult unemployment as an explanatory variable of the 

2 

robbery rate of offending is not helpful (i.e., the increase in R is 
small and insignificant). 

The data were analyzed in a similar fashion for the crimes of 
* * 
aggravated and simpie assault (see Tables 12 and 13). Only one statist!- 

o 

cally significant R change (at the .10 level) was found adding the 
appropriate adult unemployment rate to the equation. This lone excep- 
tion was the case in which the white female adult unemployment rate was 
added to the equation to explain changes in the rate of aggravated assault 
-offending by white males 18 to 20. The increase in the proportion^ of 
variance accounted for was 7 percent in this case. However, for the 
most part, knowledge of the a<Jult unemployment rate does not Account for 
changes in the rates of juvenile and youthful offending for the crimes of 
aggravated and simple assault. That is, seasonality accounted for most, 
if not all, of the variation explained by the equation. 

In summary, these data show limited support for the notion that 

- t 
adult unemployment is related to the urates of juvenile arid youthful^ 

2 

offending., R changes were examined for 32 specific cases and of these 

. 

only four were shown to be statistically significant. These significant 
cases are as follows: 1) Changes in the adult unemployment rate for white 
males were related »to changes in the robbery rate of offending by white 
males 12 to 17. The regression coefficient revealed that increases in 
white male adult unemployment were associated with increases in robbery 
by white males 12 to 17. 2) Changes in the adult unemployment rate for 
white females were related to changes in the rate of aggravated assault 
by white males 18 to 20. This regression coefficient suggested- that 



Table 12 Multiple regression results of NCS quarterly rates of aggravated assault offending (per 
100,000 potential offenders in each population subgroup) regressed on quarterly rates 
of adult (21 or older) unemployment (bv^race and sex) and seasonal dummy variables, by 
race and age of -male offenders, national data' 1973-1978* 



R of aggravated assault 



Proportion 'of variance explained (R^)~ 
R^ of aggravated assault 
regresse<i on adult unemploy- 
ment and seasonal dummies 



Race and 


regressed 


qn seasonal 


White 


' Black 


White 


Black/ 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 




age of offendet 


dummies 




males 


males 


females 


f emal'es 


males 


males 


females 


females 


> 


White malea: 






















12 to 17 * 




.W 


.09 




— . .10 


/ * 


.00 




• 01 






18 to 20 




.59* . 


.59* 




.66* 




.00 




.07* 






Black males:* 
























12 to 17 




.01 




.05 




' .02 




.04 




.01 


1 

4> 


-tSTto 20 




-.52* 




* 54* 




.52* 




.02 




.00 


1 



^he datavwere transformed to logarithmic? (base 10) form before regress^pn analysis. 



Significant at the .10 level. 
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tiple regression results of NCS quarterly rates of^ simple assault offending (per 
' )0 potential offenders in each population subgroup) regressed on quarterly rates 
of adult (21 or older) unemployment (by race and sex) and seasonal dummy variables, J 
by 'racV and age of male offenders, national data 1973-1978 3 

Proportion of variance explained (R ) ' 



~ of -simple assault regressed 
on adult unemployment- and 



R of simple assault seasonal dummies 



R change 



Race "and ? 



o£ offender 



_age. 

White males: 
12 to 17 

18 to 20 

Black males : 
12 to 17 

18 to 20 - 



tegre'ssed on seasonal White Black White 
dummies males males females 



Black White Black White Black 
females ""males males females females 



.30* 
.27* 

.15 

i 

.'33* 



.32 
.27 



.31 
.27 



^2 

.00 s 



.01 
.00 



.23 
.34* 



.24 » 
.39* 



.08 

'.01 



.09 
.06 



1 

*> 
00 
1 



^e data were "transformed to 'logarithmic (base 10) form before degression analysis, 



^Significant at the .10' level. 
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as adult' unemployment increased for that particular subgroup of the? 
populationy*the rate of .aggravated assault for white males 18 to 2|3 de- 
creased. 3) Changes in the rate of adult unemployment for black females 
were related to changes in the rat£ of total offending for black males 
i 12 to 17 in a positive direction. 4) Changes in the rate of adult un- 

employment for- black females were positively related to changes in_the_ 

- orate .^of^xobbery of fending, for those 12 to 17. _ Given .that, the te does not 

appear-^0 be any pattern in the cases of juvenile and youthful rates of 
^offending that^are significantly related to changes in adult unemployment 
patterns, and given that three significant regressions would be expected 
by chance alone (p < .10), these results do not t provide strong support 

a 

for those arguing in favor of a stable link between adult unemployment; "> 
and juvenile o^^ending. 

VI. Concluding Remarks 

It has long been assumed that the cyclical nature of the economic 
market — prosperity, recession, prosperity — produces concomitant 
-changes in the rate of criminal behavior. The p^st decade in particular- 
has been characterized by a growing public concern with the effects of 
unemployment on crime, especially for juveniles. Given these concerns 
there is ,a strong need .to examine the relationship between economic 
conditions and criminal behavior. 

Research on this topic, while extensive, has produced ^disparate 
results (see annotated bibliography, Appendix A, for more information). 
What has been especially problematic is the nature of the relationship. 
The National Crime Survey data provide k unique vantage point which 
to study the effects of economic conditions on (Criminal behavior. For 

• - -A- 
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f example, NCS data are available for crimes not reported to police as well 
as crimes* that are. Moreover, with these data it is possible to produce 
quarterly estimates of age-race-sex specific rates of offending. This 
f s important in 'that these rates can be correlated with age-race-sex 
' specific unemployment rates & discover how unemployment d.s related to 
offending for certain subgroups of the .population. 

Overall, this report focused on three major issues.. First f relation- 

ships between quarterly fluctuations in the major economic indicators 
(Total unemployment,' Consumer Price Index, Gross National Producf) and 
rates of offending in personal crimes were examined. Second, relation- 
ships between quarterly movements in age, race, and sex specific un- 
employment rates and comparable/age , race, and sex specific rates of, 
offending were analyzed. Third, We focused on the issue of adult unemploy- 
ment and juvenile^ crime. Specifically, sex and race specific adult un- ' 
employment rates and comparable sex and race offending rates for juvenile 
' • and youthful offenders were correlated. Generally, for these relation- 
ships, few significant results were found when various economic indices 
• were g nretatetHrtt h rates of o ffending. Furthermore, the relationships 

* 

found to be statistically' significant can most likely be Sxplained by 
the laws of probability. For' example, as the number of regression analyses 
/ increased, the number .of significant relationships found increased as 

well. It is worth repeating at this point that the level of significance^ 
chosen (.10) makes' it easier to reject the null hypothesis, than if the 
,05 o* .01 level had been used. This is not to say that the relationships 
'discussed here are meaning-less; however, it is our view that these findings 
should be interpreted judiciously. 
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Another word of -caution is necessary for proper interpretation of 

the findings presented in thfs report • The reader must be careful not 

♦ 

to succumb to* the "ec^ogical fallacy." That is, when *a significant 

relationship is found between unemployment and a specific rate of offend- 
er * 

ing,- there is no way to tell whether those persons committing offenses 
are also those persons unemployed. Unfortunately, the NCS contains no 
information on the employment status of offenders because only those 



offender characteristics visible to the victim during the commission of 

he offense are recorded; namely , age, race, and sex of offender, victim- 
offender relationship, and the number of offenders involved in the in- 
cident. Therefore, if a rise in the unemployment > rate is accompanied 
by a rise in an NCS rate of offending there is no way of specifying 
whether the increase in the rate of offending is attributable to employed 
or unemployed persons. As a result, we are not able to make inferences 
at the level of individual persons in the time series analysis presented 
in this report.* 

A In conclusion, this analysis suggests th^t relationships between 
ec o nomic i? n dicat or s -i£ nid NCS r at^s^o£~of£ending can largely fce accounted — 



for by patterned variation ; in both crime and unemployment data over f-ime. 

This held true for total q rime -as well as crime specific categories across 

f 

all age, race, and sex specific subgroups in the population examined 
here. This finding, that changes in economic indicators were, for the 
most part, unrelated to changes in the NCS rates of of^nding, was sur- 
prising and contrary to a wide b^ody o£ prior empirical studies (>see 
Appendix A). Yet there is some support in the literature for these 
findings (see e.g~. , Land and Felson, 1976). Examining recent studies 

< » 
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/ regarding this issue Qrsagh concludes "unemployment may affect the crime 
°rate; but even if it does, its general effect is too slight to be measured* 
Therefore, the -proper inference is that the effect of unemployment on crime 
rates is minimal at best" (Orsagh, 1980:183) . Our findings regarding 
unemployment and crime are consistent with Orsagh 1 s conclusions ♦ 

This repoirt should be viewed only as a first step in the process 
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of adequately describing' the relationship between economic conditions 



and criminal behavior . Numerous important questions regarding this to 
remain unanswered ♦ For instance, will the findings produced here rejnain 
consistent over a longer period of time? Furthermore, if more precise 

estimates of economic conditions were available would the same results 

I *** 
appear? Regardless of the answers to these questions, the need is clear 

fbr additional research, us,ing improved m^sures of key variables . Given * 

the attention that the problenjs of unemployment and crime have received 

from the perspective of social policy, it is essential that research in 

this realm continue in order to provide directions and guidelines for such 

policy . 



-t 
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For additional information on some of the theory and research addressing the 
relationship between economic factors and criminality, the reader is referred 
to Appendix A. Appendix A is a short series of annotations and references 
on a sample *>f the literature in^this area of ^inquiry. 

2 

For additional information on the similarities and differences between ' 
official and self-repott measures of the correlates of delinquency, see 
^ Michael J, Hindelang, Travis Hirschi, and Joseph G. Weis (1979) . 

3 

See Garofalo and Hindelang (1977) and U.S. Bureau of the' Census (undated) 
for additional details about the design and data collection. 

4 

This procedure does not completely ignore mobile families. Although no 

attempt is made to trace families that move away from an address' in the 

sample, a .similarly mobile family may move into tnatatWxess and will be 

included in the survey. \ 

*. 

^See Garofalo and Hindelang (1977) for more details. 

6 ' 
Actually, rather than simply cumulating the raw number of offenders in* each 

subgroup, the incident weight — the inverse of the probability that an 

incident wilj. be sampled — is cumulated for each sex-race-age subgroup. 

This is necessary because, owing to the complex design of the survey, not 

every incident has the same likelihood of appearing in the sample. 

7 

Incidents in which the victim did not know whether there was one or more 
than one offender, or in which there .was a group of offenders of "mixed" 
sexes' (i.e., in which there were both males and females) or "mixed" races 
were excluded from analysis. These exclusions constituted about 11 percent 
of total personal incidents. It was necessary to exclude incidents in Which 
the victim did not know whether there was one or more than one offender be- 



cause in such cases t*he~vlctim was not asked the sex, race, pr age of the 
offender (s). It was necessary to exclude incidents involving multiple 
offenders of "mixed" sexes and races because victims were not asked how many 
, offender^ were from each sex or race group. When offenders were of "mixed" 
ages, the age group o fM be oldesft was arbitrarily used in order to prevent 
the loss of additionarcases;^ treating "mixed" age-group offenders as all 
in the youngest age group resulted in only minor variations from. the results 
obtained when the oldest age-groupsjrule was used. 

g 

See Appendix D for population bases used^n constructing the rates of offend- 
ing reported in the figures and tables below. » 

9 

See BLS Handbook of Methods for Surveys and Studies , Bulletin 1910 (1976a), 
and Concepts and Methods used in .Labor Force Statistics Derived from the 
Current Population Survey , BLS' report 463 (1976b) for additional information 
concerning the Current Population Survey and preparation of these figures. 
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10 Employment statistics for persons 14 and 15 years of age , are also collected 
in the survey (see .note 9 for additional inf orraatiort) , * 

U Note that certain groups have been excluded from CPI coverage, such as pro- 
fessional, managerial and .technical workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, and retirees and others not in the labor force. 
However, effective January 1978", the Bureau of Labor Statistics began publish- 
ing a new CPI for all urban consumers which is expected to cover approximately 
80 percent of the total non-institutional civilian population. The CPI used 

inhere covers about half of that population. 



12 For a more detailed discussion of the CPI weighting procedure see BLS Hand- 
book of Methods for Surveys and Studies , Bulletin" 1910 (1976a). 

13 For more details on the Consumer Price Index see Th£ Consum er Price Index: 
Concepts and Content Over the Years , Report 517 (1978), and BLS Handbook 
of Methods for Surveys and Studies , Bulletin 1910 (1976a), 

14 For a mof/ detailed discussion of the components of the GNP see Readings 
in Concepts and Methods of National Income Statistics (1976), 

15 0ne problem in this study is the limited* number of data points used in the 
analysis, ' A much larger data set is desirable for this type time-series 
study; however, because the NCS has only Elected national victimization 
information since 1972, the years 1973 through 1978 were the only full years 
available for analysis, \ 
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See Appendix C for some data regarding this issue. 



17 In the 1973-78 period, according to Bureau of the Census and NCS counting ^ 
"rules, Spanish Americans were classified as whites, Reeent- changes give 
more centr^lity and specificity to ethnicity, 

18 Note that since so few of the respondents are classified as "other" (approxi- 
'mately 1 percent), these persons have^been eliminated from the population 
bases used to calculate the rates of offending in Section III of this report. 
The numerator of the rates of offending in Section Ill-contains offenders * 
identified by the victim as either white or, black. 

19 For further information regarding NCS panel bias se£ Woltman and Bushery 
(1977),, ( 

20 For further information regarding the use of dummy variables in multiple 
regression analysis see Kerlinger and Pedhazur (1973), 
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Examination of the Durbin-Watson statistics for the multiple regressions 
yielding significant relationships between rates of of fencing and econocji 
indices (Sections »IV and^V) revealed that in only one of these multiple 
regressions, that between the white male adult unemployment rate and the 
' white male adult robbery rate of offending, was significant, (p < .05) auto- 
correlation present. Therefore autocorrelation was not considered to be 
a ma'jor problem in this research analysis. 




22 



Of dourse the effect of adult unemployment may have the oppos^tfe result'. 
If Economic* hardship* is increased within the family due* to the, fact oj 
unemployment., -juveniles may be forced to find their own means to qt>€ain ' 
necessities and luxuries that thje fairtily can no longer provide.' Thus, 
under conditions of increasing adult unemployment juvenile crime may in- 
crease as well. ^ L / 
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* Introduction 

-"In conducting 'a review ^Tthe literature on the relationship between 
economic conditions and criminality one can easily be impressed by the sheer 
quantity of the literature. . Literally hundreds of studies have been conducted, 
ranging from pre-depression- analyses utilizing such economic indicators as. 
pig iron production to modern econometric studies that employ the most sophisti- 
cated statistical models and techniques available.^ Since an exhaustive re- 
view of this literature'is beyond' the scope of this report, we have compiled 
a short series of, brief annotations representing the major studies o . It is 
our hope that from this appendix the reader will gain a better understanding 
the major issues, methodologies, and findings associated w^rth research on 
the relationship between economic conditions and crime. Iri addition to the 
annotations, supplementary references have also been provided. The following 

criteria were developed in deciding which studies were to be annotated. 

* * »* 

^ The most general criterion was the congruence of the study's subject y 

« » 
matter with the subject matter of this report — unemp lojrjnent and/or general 

economic conditions and crime. Thus a large number of works on income levels/ 

distribution and crime have'been excluded from this bibliography'. In addi- » 

tion, since an important emphasis in the present report is the relationship 

between age-specific crime and' age-specif ic unemployment rates, studies that 

have considered age an important variable in the relationship between economic . 

. 'conditions an<J crime are over-represented in this bibliography. 

A secortdj' criterion employed was that the study be primarily an empirically - 

grounded research ef forjTrather than a theoretical exposition or critique. 

• * 

If not' an empirical research effort, the work had to have as its focus an 
appraisal of empirically-grounded research rather than a theoretical perspec- 
tive. ^Thus, the works of well-known criminologists of ten, associated ttith 
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theories on the relationship between economic conditions and crime such as 

Bonger (19<L6), Merton (1957), and Cloward and Ohlin (1960) are not included 

in this bibliography. 

Another criterion for inclusion was the general quality of the work, 

♦ 

Because determination of quality is an t inherently subjective matter, certain 

guidelines w£re followed. First, tt\e frequent citation of a work by otiiers 

was considered to be an indicator of quality* Second, the adequacy of \^he 

data base and methodology employed was examined/ If inadequate to the degree 

where the research question could not be properly addressed, the work was 

« 

excluded. A rhird guideline was the originality of the research question and 

methodology. If a new problem or approach was raised the work was more likely 

i 

to be included in this bibliography. 

_ Finally, we have included a section of annotations on works that had as 

a goal the review of empirical studies that analyzed the relationship between 

crime and economic conditions. The reviews provide a succinct summary of the 

problems and general findings of research efforts too numerous to be annotated. 

For example, there are a multitude of pre-depression and depression era research 

efforts that have been- excluded from this bibliography because they have been 

exhaustively reviewed by Thorsten Se;llin in his Research Memorandom on Crime 

I . • 
in the Depression (1937). Thus the focus of this bibliography is more con- 

•t. 

temporary works. 
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SECTION I: REVIEWS OF THE LITERATURE 



Sellin, Thorsten 

19 3 7 Research Memorandum on Crime in The Depression , S ocial 

Science Research Council Bulletin 37. Reprinted by Arno 
Press: New York (1972). 

/> 

In this discussion of the relationship between economic cond^ions and 
criminality an exhaustive review of the literature is offered, as well as 
standards and questions researchers should address. Tt\e bibliographical 
review led Sellin to conclude that it would be difficult to arrive at any 
generalizations on the relationship in question because of the variety of 
indices employed in the studies examined and the lack of comparability in 
the classification of the offenses. Taking these factors into account, Sellin 
feels the only justifiable conclusion bas^d on the evidence is that there 
appears to be a negative relationship between- property offenses, especially 
the more "violent offenses of that class, i.e., burglary, etc.," and general 
economic conditions. Sellin felt it would not be proper to appraise the 
significance of conclusions frpm studies focusing on t}ie depression alone 
till ^ "vastly greater array of local investigations" took place. The point 
was also made that the use of available, tut not adequate, crime and economic 
indices is responsible for the fact that most of the studies in question are 
of doubtful value. 

Demonstrating that the determination of the validity of both the crime 
and economic indices presents a methodological problem of the utmost con- * 
cern, Sellin offers guidelines that minimize the problem: 

»1) Reco^ed data, suitable for the construction of 
crime indices can be farnished only by those 
of fensesi which are considered greatly injurious 
to the Jtate, are of a public nature and induce 
the fullest possible cooperation with law enforce- • 
ment agencies on' the part of the victim or those 
interested in him. Such indices should be con- 
structed' for each offense class falling within 
this definition. 

2) Series based on the offense »as the unit of tabula- 
tion are superior to those based on the offender. 

3) The value of a cri^fcate for index purposes 
decreases as the- distance from the crime itself 
in terms of procedure increases. 
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4) Well conceived, detailed and controlled investi- s 
gations are needed. Local data are better than 
national data in this regard. 

4) Familiarity with the method of recording used and 
the changes which time has brought to the index 
is required or else the measuring instrument may 
be defective. 

6) All recorded data may be used under certain 
conditions, for the purpos^ of constructing 
indices of law enforcement . 

7) The explanation of why certain correlations 
occur among crime and economic data must be 
sought in the study of the offender. 

8) Due to varying sensitivities between economic 
data and crime, analyses should be type of crime 
specific, class specific, and region specif ic. 

Sellin next comments on and does -a review of the -meager 'amount "of litera- 
ture on the effects economic dortdttlons have on the activity of- law enforee-^ 
ment agencies, pointing out the advantages and disadvantages of using certain 
data sets to answer various research questions. ^ The report is concluded by 
the raising of research questions in the form of hypotheses that should be 
tested to acquire more knowledge on the 'relationship between economic 
conditions and crime. ■ 



Void, C»eorge ,B. < « • 

1958 "Economic Conditions and Criminality! 1 in Theoretical 

Criminology * New York: Oxford University Ptess. 

Void addresses the question of why studies examining the relationship 
between economic conditions and criminality covering a period of over 125 yefers 
have yielded results that are inconclusive and contradictory. .After a review 
of the literature Void posits several factors which have served to undermine 
consistency of results in this type .of research* First;, it is argued that^y 
researchers and theorists have not sufficiently fcaken into account the subjec- 
tive nature of poverty. For example, one perspective often empirically; 
examined is simply that poverty causes crime. However, it is not often 
recognized that what is poverty, to one man may be a level of satisfactory 
co|fort, if not abundance to another. A uniform, objective definition of 
polerty will not tap intb this subjective dimension* Researchers have .also 

«ssumed that unemployment statistics are reflective of the state of a peoples' 
konomic well-being, but unemployment too is often influenced by subjective 
factors such as willingness to work and the degree of fastidiousness exercised 
by the worker as to the kind of work he will do* Thus, phenomena such as ^ 
poverty and .unemployment d^ not lend themselves readily to truly accurate 
or uniform statistics. ' . * 
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Secondly, there is a frequent lack of perspective on the basic theoretical 
assumptions made about the relationships that may exist between economic 
conditions and crime. In general, Void argues that two opposite assumptions 
need to be considered, (a) That the relationship is inverse ; when economic 
conditions are good the amount of criminality should be low, but *when times 
are bad, cr iiflinality should be high, (b) That the relationship is direct or 
posit j.ve ; that criminality is an extension of normal economic activity and 
that therefore it increases^ or decreases in the same, manner as normal economic 
endeavor. 

Thirdly, it is also argued that there has been no clarification as to the - 
selection of the proper time interval or lag between the changes in the index 
of economic activity and the effects on the crime phenomena. The question* 
addtessed is whether the effects of economic conditions are immediate and 
simultaneous or whether there is some period of delay or lag before the crime 
index is affected* by changes in economic conditions. For example, in one 
study Void shows that a coefficient of* correlation of -.25 between the business 
cycle and crime at synchronous times changes to a +.18 with a lag of 2 years. 
A lag of one year produces a correlation of +.09, , a change* in sign and magnitude 
of .34. It is thus apparent that one f s underlying assumptions regarding lag 
effects will have an important bearing on resulting theoretical interpreta- 
tions * In sum, Void argues that the above considerations should be explicitly 
taken into account by J researchers in the field. * 



Gillespie* Robert W. 

1975 - ~ "Economic Factors in Crime and Delinquency: A Critical Reyiew 
of the Empirical Evidence." Final Report submitted to the 
National Institute of , Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 
In Unemployme n t and Crime , Hearings before the Subcommittee pn 
VDlime , The House of Representatives, Serial No . s 47, Washington, 
I^C: U.S. Government Printing Office, pp. 601-626. 

Over # 30 stucfie^ examining the* relationship between economic variables 
and criminal activity published between 1955^and 1975 are* reviewed in detail. 
While the studies reviewed employ a wide variety of sample data, ranging from 
'police districts in a given city to national time ' series data, a common element 
found in all the studies is art empirical" analysis of the statistical relation- 
ship between the level of criminal activity and either the level of unemploy- 
mentr and/or some measure-of. the l^vel or distribution of income* in the sample 
population* Research produced by economists is the primary focus of the review. 
The author reports findings from each study and also examines the adequacy 
of the data and methodology employed by the researcher. 

Statistical results of studies relating unemployment to crime show 
general support for a positive correlation between the two variables. 
Among the Seven types and nineteen distinct sets of sample data utilized, 
only in state cross-sectional data was there a complete absence of a 
significant- statistical relationship; while among the studies using city time 
series 'data consistent significant positive relationships were reported* 
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Gillespie argues that the dominance of findings of a significant positive 
relationship combined rtith the variety of sample data and method employed 
give strong support to the existence of a significant positive relationship* 
between unemployment and crime. When specific crime rates were used rather 
than total rates, property crimes tended more frequently to show the positive 
relationship with unemployment than did crimes of violence. No conclusions 
were made regarding the relationship between unemployment and age-specific 
crime rates. 

Since income can theoretically play two opposing roles — income 
affedting bbth the demand and supply equation of criminal activity — 
summarization of the etapirical results of studies that examined the rela- 
tionship was difficult* For example,, theoretical arguments usually claim 
that low income tends to produce criminal behavior *in individuals; however, 
high income may also serve to increase the attractiveness* of high income 
recipients and that of their property as targets of criminal behavior; 
Thus, both high and low income work to increase the crime rate. Gillespie 
found that the empirical evidence generally tends to confirm both these ) 
arguments, however, estimates of the precise quantitative effect were too 
variable among the studies Reviewed to permit a reliable "average" estimate. 

Gillespie feels that the most important overall conclusion to be drawn 
from the review of these studies is that they have provided sufficiept emgiri 
cal evidence to establish the economic model of crime as a new and potentiall 
valuable approach to the analysis pf crime aSd its control. ■ 

/ - , • 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE ALSO: 

Berg, *Ivar * 

1967 "Economic Factors iri Delinquency, 11 in President's Commission 

on Xaw Enforcement and Administration of Justice, Task Force 
Report on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime , Washington , 
D;C: U.S. Government Printing Office, pp, 305-316. 

Braithwaite, -John D. 

1978 t "Unemployment and Adult Crime: An Interpretation of 'the 

International Evidence." Proceedings of the Institute, of 
Criminology, University of Sydney, //36, Unemployment and 
Crime, July 19, 1978, pp. 54-£8. * 

Glaser, Daniel fc s - 

1978 "Economic and Sociocul tural Variables Affecting Rates of 

' Youth Unemployment, Delinquency and Crime," for UCLA 
, InSjtitute of Industrial Relations, February, In • 

Conference Report on You^h .Unemployment : Its Measurement 
and Meaning , U,S. Department of Labor", Washington, D;C: „ 
U.S, Government Printing Ofjfice. . 
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Guttentag', Marcia 

1968 "The Relationship of Unemployment to Crime and Delinquency .» 

Journal of Social Issues 24:105-114, 

Pirog-Good, Maureen 

1978 "A Review of tfhe Theoretical and Empirical Literature that 

Relates Economic Factors to Youth Crime." Wharton Management » 
and Bey4vioral Wience Center, Discussion Paper (unpublished), 

Radzinowicz, Leon, / ' % 

1939 v "A Note on Methods of Establishing the Connection Between • 
^ Economic Conditions and Crime," The Sociological Review 31: 
260-280. 

<. 

Ross, Marvin . * 

1973 f * Economic Conditions and Crime: Metropolitan Toronto 1965- 
1972 (Appendix) . Ottawa: Department o£ the Solicitor 
^. * General, 



SECTION II: GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND CRIME 



Radzinowicz, Leon 

1941 "The Influence of 'Economic 'Conditions on Crime - I & II," 

The Sociological Re view 33:1-36; 139-153, 

. . . 4 • " - y ; 

Utilizing the method *oujtlined in an earlier Article (Radzinowicz, 1939), 
Radzinowicz empirically examined the relationship between economic conditions 
aiid crime in Poland between 1928 and 1934. " This nation and' time period was 
chosen because "Poland un4erwent a business, cycle during these years going from 
a period of prosperity (1927-29), tiro ugh .a depression (1929-33), to the 
beginnings of recovery (1934)'. Poland .also offered fully available, uniform ( 
police-statistics with clear distinctions between 4 types of •crime as well as 
reliable economic data. These data'baseg allowed fbr the correlation of 
indicates of economic conditions of certain social/strata with The rates of^ 
specific crinfes prevalent ip those strata. 'The distinct social stratif icajwo^ 
in Poland also facilitated tliis (Type of analysis. s t 'i . C> 

Simply eyeballing Jthe data', Radzinowicz found a strong parallelism betw^i * 
increases in. "crime rates- for offenses against property and downturns in the 
indices of economic conditions, for both die 'whole period, and even year by 
year. Regional examinations and examination # o£ tfce relationship between m 
the economic conditions of, certain social st>rat a and crimes associated wi£h j 
those strata "again revealed striking parallels between economic conditions 
and property crimes. However, -the inverse relationship did not hold for all 
property crimes. Pocket picking was -found. to be positively' related to . 
economic conditions while* fraud and. embezzlement increased during* both, 
prosperous and depressed years/ Hence, Radz 4 inoVicz argued that with regard ^ 
to prop^rty^ offenses, tte influence of economic conditions cannot be deduced* . 
•a,priori, but musCbe checked iir ayery case .with reference to strictly 
differentiated offenses. Of fenses 'against the person, % especially homicide 



and assault, were found to have the opposite relation with economic conditions, 
Offenses a ga i nst x th e p e r s o n inc r e ase d during tlme9 of prosperity and decre a sed 
during economically depressed years. Radzinowicz linked this relationship " 
to fluctuations in,-alcohol consumption, which was positively related to 
economic conditions. . 

1 

After eliminating the possibility that non-economic factors (i.e., demo- 
graphic changes, reporting changes) could have accounted for the variation 
in crime rates during the period, Radzinowicz concluded that there is a 
causal relationship between criminal activity and economic conditions in the 
sense that changes which occur in the volume of offenses are determined by 
changes in economic conditions. The relationship is most clear when economic 
conditions deteriorate suddenly and societal equilibrium is upset when the 
general economic status of social groups drops violently and rapidly. 



Bogen, David 

1944 * " Juven ile Delinquency and Economic Trends. 11 American 

So etiological Review 9:17 / 8-84 

Examining the Relationship between business activity and juvenile delin- 
quency, ^the author afgues that the common assumptipn that c^linquency increa ses 
during times of depression i^s a t misconception based on evidence accumulated 
from data on adult crime, not juvenile delinquency. Using juvenile court 
petitions for Los Angeles County for the years 1925 to 1941 as his crime 
measure (employing proportions with 1930 as a base)," the author finds that 
this index parallels an index of business activity to a remarkable extent. 
The business activity index employed i^s a composite measure of bank debits, 
building permits, industrial employment, industrial power, telephones in use, 
new car registrations and* department store sales (using 1930 as the base 
year) for Los > Angeles County. It was also found that male delinquency more 
closely^ parallels business activity than does female delinquency. Bogen * 
concludes that juvenile delinquency increases in periods of prosperity ar^f 

decreases in periods of economic depress~tc5nT - ~\ 

4 • 



Short, James F. " # 

* 1^52 " "k'Note on Relief Programs and Crimes During the Depression 

of the 1930 f s." American Sociological^ Review 17:226-29. 

TtUs study famines 'the bypothesls that the relief programs administered 
during the Giseat Depression ma*y have partially eliminated some of the anticipated 
social effects (e.g., increased criminal activity) of th£ business recession. 
Criine-rtndices were constructed on the basis of crimes known to the polace (UCR, 
data) for the crimes of turglary, robbery, aggravated assault and horrficide in 
<citie!s over-lSO^OOO population which had crime data available for the year 1929. 
Relief figures for the same cities^ which, showed little intercity ^/ariation, 
and the Ayres Index of business activity were tfcen plotted along ttfith the 
• / — I 



crime series* for the years 1929 through 1940, Analysis of the graphs revealed 
that burglaries aad ro bb^ri^s decreased when relief progra ms increased to a 
'level where Jit could have influenced in a significant way the relation between 
crimes and the business Cycle (1934 to 1936). No consistent relationship was 
discernible between relief and the aggravated assault and homi ride series . 
Short concludes that while the results do not prove a causal connection between 
relief programs and a reduction in crimes againsC~pTopert~y , the data do 
indicate that /relief ptrograms "should be considered as a possible mediating 
influence\in the overall^ relat ionship between economic conditions and 
criminality 



Henry, Andrew, and James F, Short, Jr. 

1954 Suicide and Homicide , New York: The Free Press of Glencoe. 

Henry and Short examine the relationship -between fluctuations in the 
United States business cycle and rates of suicide and homicide. The 'authors 
hypothesize that both suicide^nd homicide are aggressive teactiQns to frus- 
tration generated by differential changes in status position accompanying , ¥ 
business expansion and contraction. Although suicide and homicide are the main 
dependent variables, data are presented for the primes of burglary, robbery, and^ 
aggravated assault. The crimfe data employed are crimes known to the police • k 
from the FBI's Uniform Crime Reports for 65 American cities. The economic 
data on the business cycle were obtained from thfe Ayres f Index of Industrial 
Activity in the United States, which was* developed by the Cleveland Trust 
Company.' • 

A time series analysis of the relationship between violent crimes against 
the, person and the gyres' Index of U.S. business* activity from .1929^1949 was 
performed. Using both individual cities and groups of cities , v itywas found 
that both murder and aggravated assault correlated positively with/large . 
and small business cycles (19 of 23 correlations were positive,, wph r ranging 
from .11 to .69). When race was introduced as a control variable, fn each of t ' 
3 comparisons, homicides of white persons correlated ne'gatively with the ' 
business cycle while homicides of non-white persons correlated positively 
with the business cycle. In Gontrast with homicide, suicide correlated * 
negatively with U.S. economic activity. Henry and Short also fdund consis- 
tently negative c<5ef f icients of correlation between the crimes of burglary 
and robbery. and fluctuations in the business cycle. The authors conclude 
that theifr main frustration-aggression hypothesis was supported. 



Parent, Fred John* h ^ 

1974 "A Community Level, Time-Series Analysis of ' Concomitant 

Variations in Economic and Crime Indexes: Sanf ord-Springvale , 
' % Maine 1951-1?70 . /Eh.D. Dissertation, University of New Hampjghire 

' * * ~ * n 

This is an attempt to test the applicability at the community level 
of the hypotheses presented by Henry and Short in Suicide, and Homicide ( 
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Comraunity level data for Sajiforch-Springvale, Maine, were obtained for 
the period 1951-1970. Annual arrest data were employed as the crime measure 
and were classified into crimes against persons and crimes against property. 
Economic indices, thought to be reflective of the community's economic state, 
were created from empirical indicators of me local manufacturing industry. - 
State and County level data from the 1949 to 1970 period were employed to 
allow for both intras^ries and interseries' time series analysis. "* 

The data exhibited a generally positive correlation between the overall 
economic series (e.g., rising and/or falling) and crimes againet the person. 
A positive correlation between the economic ^eries and crimes against property 
was found when the economic series was rJ^ Jitfi relative to the long term trend 
as well as, when the economic series was falling relative to the long-term 
trend. Allowing for different lag times between the economic. and crime series 
* had negligible effects on correlations. Data from the 1951-1960 period 
were analyzed to observe the effect of an economic crisis that resulted from 
y- the closing of i the community's major industrial concern in 1954. Interseries 
„ comparisons revealed a general tendency for a reversal of the directions of: 
' the associations between economic and crime series when comparing the earlier 
(pre-19.54) with ffce later "per iod (post 1954). . 



Brenner, Harvey.. 
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1976 "Estimating the* Social Costs of National Economic Policy: 

Implications for Mental and Physical Health and Criminal 
Aggression J* Paper No. 5, Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Officfe., 



The* purpose of this study was to examine the effects of national economic 
behavior on the incidence^6f social pathology. The three national economic 
indicators chosen for analysis were per capita income, rate of unemployment 
and the fate of % inflation. Tfae measures of social pathology included mortality 
rates, mental hospital Admission rates, imprisonment^ates , suicide rates and 
'homicide rates. Besides aggregate data for the United States, Brenner^also 
included data for* California, Massachusetts, New York,* England^, Wales and 
Sweden. The major focus, However, was* the relationship between U.S. national 
economic patterns and levels^x>f social pathology from approximately 1940-1973. 



. ^^The main indicator used to measure criminal aggression was homicide 
mofllity rates obtained from Vital Statistics of the United States, 19S.3-1973 . 
Brd^fcr found that unemployment and inflation were both significantly an& ~ 
pe|^|H&ely associated with increased homicide mortality. However, contrary 
to common expectations, there was a positive association between per capita 
income and homicide for the years since 1964. Unemployment and per capita 
income were also positively associated with imprisonment rates but inflation 
did not contribute in a statistically significant w^y to the relationship. 
" Brenner, concluded that the most consistent pattern of relationship between 
\nationaL economic changes and each of the measures of social pathology was 
demonstrated with the unemployment rate . ♦ * 
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SECTION III: UNEMPLOYMENT AND CRIME 



Glasar, Daniel , and Kent, Rice 

1959 VCrime, Age, and Employment." American Sociological Review n 

24(5)r679-686. . 

I Glaser arid (Rice .argue tfrat past failures to find marked relationships 
between crime and economic conditions reflect the failure of researchers to 
differentiate the criminal population by age and crime by type of offense^ 
The autfhprs hypothesise that.(l) the frequency of crime's committed by juveniles 
varies inversely with. unemployment rates, and (2) the frequency, of property 
crimes committed by adults varies directly with unemploymerit rates. To test 
tjieir hypotheses^ Glaser and**Uce performed a longitudinal analysis of varia- 
tions in the volume of 1 fingerprint arrests reported in the FBI f s Uniform 
Crime Reports for the period 1932 to 1950. Age T specific arrest rates were 
correlated with both the total and roughly comparable age-specific male 
civilian unemployment rates. 

_ . . J ' 
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The results* of analysis' showed that the first hypothesis- was clearly 
verified — juvenile crime was negatively correlated with unemployment (e*g., 
r = -.62 for 17 year old arrestees). The second hypothesis, stating a 
positive relationship between adult crime ani unemployment, was verified with 
respect to adults 'age 19 through 34 (e.g,, r = .51 for 21-24 year old arres- 
tees), but an unexpected inverse relationship was found between crime and 
unemployment for adults 35 and olde* (e.g., r = -.64 for 45+ arrestees). The 
latter finding was interpreted to be an artifact of the data, since the authors 
expressed the total number of arrests reported for each age f group as a per- 
cent of the total arrests reported for all ages. Thus, any marked change 
in "arrests 'for one age group, expressed as a percentage ofi+all arrests, would 
produce an inverse change in the percentage contributed by other age groups. 

To eliminate* the artifact problem Glaser and Rice correlated national 
age-specific unemployment rates with local municipal age-specific arrest 
rates published by the police departments of Chicago, Cincinnati and Bostpn 
from 1930 to 1956. The age-specific arrest rates were expressed as a percent 
of the corresponding age population for each municipality. It was found that 
national adult unemployment rates were positively and significantly correlated 
with adult arrest rates for property crimes. Crimes against persons, and 
misdemeanors showed smaller but positive correlations* for *11 age categories 
in each city except for "the 35 and older age group in Chicago. As with the 
national arres^ data, juvenile crime was negatively correlated with unemploy- 
ment, the one exception being the 18 to 20 ( age category in Boston. Glaser 
and Rice conclude that, overall, their two major hypotheses were confirmed. % 



Fleischer, Belton M. * 
1963 "The Effect of Unemployment on Juvenile Delinquency." 

Journal of Political Economy 71:543-55. 



Combining a differencial opportunity and rational actor approach to 
delinquency, Fleischer* hypothesized that unemployment should be positively 
correlated with delinquency among young people independently of labor-market 
status, although the sensitivity to labor-market conditions may vary with 
age. - Dat^ on the age patterft^-^Q^^^venil^^ were presented* and 

analyzed which suggested that labor-maf£et conditions may be an important 
factor in delinquency. ' To test the relationship it was argued that time- 
series analysis should be us^d because control of most non-labor market 
variables is inherent in the design while in cross-sectional analysis control 
over variables that might be significantly related .to crime and thus con- 
found the original relationship in question is problematic. 

Employing a regression analysis of the Glaser and Rice 3-City Data 
-(Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston), it was found that unemployment and arrests 
for property crimes are positively correlated, regardless of age groups. 
Male, age-specific unemployment rates were correlated witfy the appropriate 
°male, age-specific property crime arrest rate in. the regression equation. . 
The age groups considered were 14 to 19 year olds and 20 to 24 year olds.* 
The difference between the Fleischer and Glaser and Riee findings was 
attributed to the inclusion of tSe effect of war and a trend variable in 
the present study. The purpose of the trend variable was to remove from 
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measured delinquency the influence of both long terra factors influencing 
actual criminality and of factors influencing the measurement of criminality. 
Since these factors are not known, a trend variable was used as a proxy. 
The number of personnel in the armed forces was used to account for the' 
effect of war. The number of military personnel was found to be positively 
correlated with delinquency in the younger age group and negatively corre- 
lated in the older age group. Evidence of first order serial Correlation 
was eliminated by recomputing the regressions using first differences. 
Elasticities of the arrest rate for property crimes with respect £o unemploy- 
> ment (a summary statistic which denotes the percentage change in the arrest 
rate due to a 1% change in the unemployment rate), was found to be between 
.10 and- .25, depending in part upon which age 'group was iji question. 

Fleischer conducted a similar analysis using national level data from the 
the years 1932 to 1961. Arrest data from .the Uniform Crime Reports and 
national unemployment figures were used; both being male, age-speeific rates. 
For years prior to 1940, there are no available male, age-specific unemploy- 
ment figures, so estimates that have been adopted officially by the U.S. 
Department of Labor were used. Conducting complicated treatments of trend 
to account for the 1952 change in the method of data collection on* arrests 
(juveniles no longe^ireing fingerprinted) , results quite similar to those 
for the Three Cities were produced — a positive relationship between the 
age-specific unemployment and crime rates being found. 



Gibbs, Jack ' & 

1966 ^ "Crime, Unemployment and Status Integration. 11 British 
Journal of Criminology 6:49-58. 

Gibbs formulates a theory of status integration to explain Glaser and 
Rice's finding* that juvenile crime is negatively correlated with unemploy- 
ment while adult crime is positively correlated with unemployment. Status . 
integration refers to the degree to which status occupancy in a population 
conforms to a particular pattern. When the proportion in a given age group 
who are not employed is high, an increase in unemployment actually increases 
integration of age with labor force status*" Since the proportion of juveniles 
employed is not very high, a youth who becomes unemployed is not forced into 
an alien situation in which goals appropriate to his age group cannot be 
achieved. An unemployed adult, however, is faced with decreased status in- 
tegration arid a situation where goals cannot be achieved with legal means, 
thus increasing the probability rf of crime. Gibbs states the following empirical 
proposition: Unemployment in an age gi^up varies inversely d9§e time with 
the property crime rate to the extent that members of the age group are not 
employed. • * • * 

To 'test this proposition Gibbs utilizes the Glaser and Rice data (FBI 
age-specific a'rrest rates from 1932 to 1950 and age-specific male unemploy- 
ment rates), and adds Census ciata on the prdportion of a specific age group 
unemployed or not in the labor force for ]?94b. fie correlates Glaser and , 
Rice's coeff icienf s« of correlation between age-speeific, male property crime 
arrest ratesr and unemployment rates with the age-specific proportion of males 

per 



not in the labor force or unemployed. The coefficient of correlation (rho) 
was -.54, indicating that as the proportion of an age group not employed 
increases, there is an increasingly inverse relationship between the unemploy- 
ment rate and crime rate. Gibbs concludes that the status integration per- 
spective can account for these findings. 

Singell, Larry D. * ^ 

1967- "An Examination of the Empirical Relationship Between 

Unemployment and Juvenile Delinquency. 11 American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology 26:37 7-^86. 

• ** 

This work was an attempt to assess quantitatively the expected reduction 
in juvenile delinquency that would result from a reduction in the unemployment 
rate. The effect of • unemployment on .juvenile delinquency was- summarized by 
an elasticity equation which denoted the percent change in the delinquency 
rate due to a 1% change in the unemployment rate. Two elasticity equations 
were developed; one having a constant elasticity, the other a variable elasti- 
city. Cross-sectional and time series analyses were then conducted, testing 
which equation best described the relationship as well as finding the respec- 
tive elasticities. • • 9 „ 

Cross-gectioual analysis employed^ census tracts in o D^tifoit as the unit,* 
of analysis. Delinquency was measured by the t;otal number of contacts with- 
the Youth Bureau of the Detroit Police Depaifonent divided by the age specific 
population. Unemployment, was measured by the percent of the r labor force ^ 
unemployed for each census tract. Age-specific unemployment figures were 
not available. All *the d-ata .employed were* for the year 1960. - Results from 
this analysis were found to be very questionable by the author, mainly be- 
cause unemployment may have entered the correlation as a surrogate for social 
class,' or some other highly correlated variable. 'To better test the relation- 
ship, census tracts were reclassified according to* socioeconomic rank, and 
simple correlation-regression analysis was employed, holding soHioecQP^mic 
rank constant. The resulting correlation coefficients between delinquency 
and unemployment were al]f statistically insigpif icant. Singell contended 
that tjje results do not disconfirm the existence of a significant relation- 
ship because the relationship in question is difficult to identify using 
cross-sectional analysis due to the problem of holding other variables con- 
stant. • 

Employing the same measures of 6 delinquency, and unemployment, Singell 
conducted a Grime series analysis using monthly data frotn Detroit for the 
years. 1950 to 1961. (Figures w#re seasonally adjusted with no lag period 
employed.) For both equations, the coefficient— of determination was statistic 
ally insignificant at the .05 level. Singell claimed that this is not re- 
flective pf the actual relationship, arguing^that the use of inadequate data 
was the reason why the small relationship was found. However, ^the author . 
still maintains that the tipe-series estimates are more superior than the 
crore-sectional' estimates, because of better internal mathematical and logical 
consistency. He concluded, albeit with caution, that % the data suggest that 
a cut in "th^. unemployment rate by 1% would* lead to a cut in delinquency rates 
of "from one-fourth to one-sixth of 1%.* ^ s \ 
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Votey, Harold L, , and Llad Phillips * ^ 

196^, . EconomiG Crimes : s Their Generation, Deterrence and Control 
Springfield, Virginia: U,S, Clearinghouse* for Federal — 
Scientific and Technical Information, , * 



Two variants of the hypothesis that aVorsening of opportunities to v 
eafn income by socially acceptable means should increase economic crime are 
posited and th£n tested A model is developed to test each variant, employ- 
ing arrest data (UCR Type I Offenses)*, labor force statistics and school en- m , 
rollment" Statistics for the period 1952 to 1967, , 0 * 

The first model — .The Pure Labor Force Model — postulates o that tfie 
probability *of arrest' is a functiorr of labor market conditions. Employment, 
unemployment and labor force participation data were classified by age, race 
and sex, Th& age classifications examined were 16-17, 18-19, and 20-24, For 
most of the age groups studied, it was found that approximately 9*87, of the 
rising trend of property crime committed by members in each age group was 
explained by the worsening o'f economic conditions as measured by each respec- 
tive age group's unemployment and labor force participation rates. The ex- 
ception was that for non-whites in the 20-24 year age group employment condi- 
tions seemed unrelated to criminality. Another finding indicates that per- 
sons not in the labor force or unemployed appear tjo have higher tendencies 
toward committing property crimes than persons who are employed. The excep- 
tions to this were 16 to, 17 and 18 to 19 year old Whites, The pure laWor 
force model was ineffective in explaining trends in the crimes against persons 
(homipide, aggravated assault and rape), * * 

The ^second vafriant, the School Enrollment-Labor Force Model tested yie 
postulate that the probability of arrest is a function of labor market condi- 
tions and school enrollment status. The data did not permit a breakdowiy of 
the population into subgroups by*Tace, Results were more limited than the ^ 
results from the earlier model because only property crimed and the 16-17 
and 18-19 year old age groups were considered, for 16-17 year olds, signifi- 
cant results were obtained for all the property t crimes , while for 18-19 year 
olds result^were statistically significant only for larceny and burglary 
(figures not reported). High school dropouts in the 18-19 year old category 
had higher criminality coefficients than those, for enrollees, irrespective of 
labor force classification. Within the dropout classification, those unemployed 
.and not in the labor force had higher .coefficients of criminality than those 
employedv The same basic results wer^ftnmdHEpr- 16— 17- year. olds. ~. v 

* s 

Phillips, Llad, Harold L," Votey, Jr,^ and Donald Mfexwell 

1972 "Crime, Youth and the Labor Market, 11 Journal of Political 

Ec6nomy» 80 : 491-504 , ■ ~ " *~~ , 

These authors posited and tested the hypothesis that* increasing crime 
rates among youth can be explained by 1 deteriorating economic opportunities. 
It was argued that in relating labor-market opportunities to arrest rates, 
one must consider labor-force participation. rates as well as^unemployment 
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rates. The reasons for this are 'that since youth have lower participation 
rates, ^unemployment rates will* have l§ss weight because of , the large number 
of youth outside the labor force and because. participation rates capture the 
impact of both pas,t and present unemployment rates. " # • ^ » 

Using age-specif ic* data, but 'limiting Analysis to 18-19 year old males, 
the authors sought to explain variations in tjie property crime rat^s of larceny, 
tiurglarjs . robbery and> auto theft for this age group from 1953-1967 in terms 
of variations in the proportional distribution of males in this age group ' 
among all possible classifications of labor-market status and race. Having 
available only age-specific arrest rates (UCR national data), a proxy- for 
age-specific offense rates was obtained^ by dividing the age-specific arrest 
rates by the ratio of offenses cleared by arrest for the population as°a 
whole. It was assumed that < the clearance rates for 18-19 year olds was pro- 
ortional to the clearance rate for the whole populartipn. \ » . 



Models were then developed which liad three different partitions or 
classifications. The most detailed partition j&laced everyone in four mutually 
exclusive and exhaustive classes. Because of collinearity , the independent 
variables predicted crime rates better if racial^categpraes were combined 
and all the population was , categorized by either of two trichotomies : (1) . 
working, non-working (either unemployed or. not in the labor force) and other; 
(2) in -the labor force, not i^ the labor force and»other. While the first 
trichotomy produced significant positive relations between the proportion^ 
not working and crime, the second trichotomy resulted in greater explanatory . 
power.* Although neither formulation explicitly introduced the unemployment 
rate, its impact on the crime rate can be inferred from a comparison of tfte * « 
results obtained by the two formulations. Sinfce the formulation which 
classified those unemployed with those working had a greater explanatory 
power than the formulation which classified the unemployed with those not 
in the labor force, this implies that, with respect to criminal activity, 
the unemployed are more homogeneous with 'those working than with those not 
in the Xabov force. . * 

i 

Using the most detailed model to forecast crime rates for 1968-70,^ it 
was found that the forecasts followed the p°attem well for all £he crimes but * 
larceny. It was concluded that labor-market opportunities* £re sufficient to 
.^xplain- increasing crime rates for youth, with labor-force participation 
rates being a better indicator , of the relationship than unemployment rates. 



Allison, John P. 

1972 "Economic Factors and the Rate of Crime." Land' Economics 

48:193-96. 

' o 

~ • *Using a sample of cities with a 1960 population ovs^r ^25,000 within <40 
miles of Chicago (including Chicago itself), this researcher tests the use- 
fulness of 14 economic and demographic variables as predictors of the level , 
of crime of a city. Without stating what his measure, of the crime rate j.s 
nor what his data sources are, a stepwise linear regression was performed. ^ 
Of the 14 independent variables utilized^ Allison found that six variables 



explained most of the variance in crime rates with the unemployment rate being* 
the most significant explanatory variable. While the*- .regression ^equation 
explained 85% of the total variance in the c crime rates, the unenjplo^rment rate 
alone accounted for 57% of the variance. In order of their importance, the 
other significant predictors, found were l)j£percent 'of males in the population, 
2). community expenditures for parks and recreation, 3) the mean number of 
years of schooling of the population, 4) the proportion of the population aged 
15 to 24, and 5) the distance the cotftmunity is from the core of the city. 



Ross, Marvin * f 

1973 Economic Conditions and tejfrie: Metropolitan Toronto 1965- 

1972. Ottawa: Department^of .the Solicitor General, . 



Ross develops'an economic model 1 in which an individual's anticipated 
future earnings (i,e,, attainment of goals) is dependent upon the present 
and previous state of the economy and his perception of the likelihood that 
he will attain them through legitimate means. The model assumes that (1) 

% all members of society desire the accumulation of wealth and (2) the end - 
result iQ the inability to attain these goals legitimately will be either 
the commission of a .property crime or aggression resulting from frustration, 

* Unemployment rates are used to indicate an individual's perceived likeli- " 
hood of attainment otf future earnings in the legitimate sphere and the 
general state of the economy. It is hypothesized that unemployment rafres 
will be positively correlated with juvenile property crime rates and adult 
violent crime rates. 



The number of males aVrested or summonsed monthly in^foronto between 
1965 and 1972 for robbery, breaking and entering, theft over $50,' woundings* 
and assaults was utilized as the crime indicator. Unemployment rates were 
obtained for the ^jpovince. of Ontario, and thus were not strictly 'comparable* fc 
with Toronto crime rates. Hypotheses were tested using £ simple linear 
regresaion model in which the dependent variable i£ the male age Wpecif ic 
rate for both property crime and crimes of violence and the independent 
variable is' the male age-specific unemployment rate. Lags were introduced 
in the data for periods from one tq t six months, since crime is seen as a 
function of unemployment not only in the present period but also in previous 
periods,- . 

All regressions for property crime -in the 16-20 year old age category 
were significant? at ttffe .001 level. By. lagging the data tt\e correlation 
increased- up to the second month (r « ^52) at which point the correlation 
began, dropping but st^l remained significant. The same pattern of increas- 
ing positive correlations up to the second month = .54) followed by a 
consistent decrease was also observed for crimes of violence (woundings and 
assaults). Property crime in the "20 years or older* age category showed small 
inconsistent positive relationships x but in this' group. the highest correla- 
tion (£ * ,27) was round in the *fir%t lagged 'month, .Regression results for 
crimes of violence in the 20+ group exhibited the same pattern as the* 16-20 , 
•age group ^ correlations rising to a peak (r ~ ,30) in the second month and - 
then dropping. Although significant at: the .01 level , this relationship is 
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not' as strong* as originally predicted. Ross / colludes thaC*the findings -jrfi 
tills study j.nd*ic$t£*a cleat ^rala^irfnshlpr betw^n urffe^playment and,£o°th property 
•,crime<*ancl crimes, of violence, particularly .for th£ 16-20. yder old age- group r . 

SpRtfdr^ Paul E.^ 

v 1975* ■ . * "Population Density and Unemployment: The Effects on 
t!he Incidence of Violent Crime in^ the American City* 11 
^ ■ - Criminology 42 (4) : 399-401, ' . 

hie purpose of this study was to investigate systematically the relatfon- 
ship of unemployment and population density to the violent crime rate in ■ 
American cities. The Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) was chosen 
as the unit of analysis. The violent crime index was the total incidence 
of violent crime p^r 100,000 population taken from the FBI J p Uniform Crime 
Reports for 1970, gathered- for each SMSA in a sample of 103 SMSA's. Unemploy- 
ment and population density information were taken from the County and City 
Data Book . ~ A multiple regression analysis of the violent crime rate on the 
independent variables, was performed. Spector found no. significant relation- 
ships between the incidence of violent crime and either the measure of density* 
or the unemployment rate. However, he did find a strong positive relation- 
ship, between city size and violence, and a .relationship between area of the 
country and violence. The author, concludes that population density anfr ton- 
employment are at best only minor contributors to the violent crime rate. 



Kvalseth, Tarald 0. 

1977 "A Note on the Effects of Population Density and Un- 

employment on Urban Crime." Criminology lb (1): 105- 
' m v 110^ ' . . 

/ 

r - 

In this research note Kvalsleth examines the Iriftect of unemployment and 
density on the crimes of robbery, aggravated ,assauit, r^pe, residential 
burglary, nonresidential burglary, and the total number of bui^jflaries for 
Atlanta, Georgia. Although not stated, the crime, data were^ presumably obtained 
from the FBI's Uniforp Crime Reports^ A 79 census tract area within Atlanta, 
which constituted about 66% of the "city's total number -of census tracts,, 
served as the data- base for the study. In a degression analysis the author 
found that the rate, of male unemployment had a significant and positive influ- 
ence on the rates of robbery and rape. [The level of female unemployment was 
found to be Significantly dnd positively related only to the crime of rape. 
Based on his dacfc and a review of the relevant literature Kvalseth concluded 
that: (1) the total urban unemployment rate has a positive influence on the 
rates of burglary and larceny, (2) the male unemployment rate exerts a . 1 
positive influence on the robbery rate, and (3) both, the male and female 
.unemployment rates have a positive effect on the rate of £ape. 
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Kraus, J. • 

19 78 "Juvenile Unemployment and Delinquency." In. Unemploy- - 

ment an4fCrime , Proceedings of the Institute of Criminology,* 
University of Sydney //36, 'July 19, 1978, pp. 21-32. 

Three independent methods of 'correlation analysis — longitudinal, 
individual-level, and crqjfes-sectional — were employed to examine' the rela- 
tionship between juvenile unemployment and delinquency in New South Wales, 
Australia. The time period under study was 1964-1977. Two independent measures 
of unemployment trends were Used, (1) average annual rates of unemployment 
*for 15-19 year old f males in the Australian labor force, and (2) average July- 
October rates of registered unemployed in the population of 15-20 year old * 
males in New South Wales.' Delinquency was measured by annual rates of court 
appearances of working age -(15-17) male* juveniles and school age (13-14) 
juveniles. I The purpose for utilizing b<*th age groups was .to determine the 
possible direct and indirect effects of unemployment (i.e ., unemployment of 
working age juveniles may indirectly affect school age juvenile delinquency). 

v * 
In the longitudinal analysis no significant relationship between unemploy- 
ment and delinquency rates of working age juveniles was discovered (r = *.35; * 
p > .10). The correlation between unemployment and delinquency rates of 
school age juveniles (r = .07) was fouitd not to be statistically significantly 
lower than for working-age juveniles. \ It was thus concluded that the direct 
effects of unemployment have no stronger association than' do indirect ones. 

Unemployment among adjudicated juvenile offenders of working age (15-18) 
was also looked at for the period 1974-1977.' A "'goodness of fit" t^St in- 
dicated that, for every year under consideration, the number of unemployed 
among adjudicated delinquents was significantly greater than the expected 
number (.0005 level of significance). 

An ecological analysis was then conducted to see if there was a differ- 
ence between unemployment rates, x>£ delinquents and nondelinquents when the 
area of residence was~held constant. A period of full employment in which 
there was considerable variation among localized unemployment levels was 
examined (1971-1972), to ascertain if factors other than the 'availability 
of work can determine the rates of unemployment and delinquency. Highly 
significant ecological correlations were found between unemployment rates 
and del inquency ; rates. No difference was found between the unemployment rates 
of delinquents and nondelinquervps when area of residence was held constant. 
The inference is that while delitfquency is associated with unemployment 
independently bf existing employment opportunities, unemployment enforced 
upon the juvenile male labor force'by economic cmditions is Hot*a precursor- 
of delinquency. $t " ' / 

I'm* ^ • 

The author concludes that the 'overall findings indicate that tjiere has 
been no statistical relationship, and therefore that ■ there 'can be no causal 
relationship between juvenile unemployment and juvenile delinquency, duringl 
the period/ under study in New" South Wales. ■ ' 
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Payne, Wardell Justin 

> 1978 \\. Strufctural Effects of Unemployment .on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Crime Rates: A Synchronic Cross-Sectional Analysis . . 
Ph.D. Dissertation — University of Southern. California. 



In - - t his empirical examination of the Yelatiogphip between unemployment, 
labor force participation rates and crime, a cros^ sectional analysis was 1 
conducted on data for Los Angeles County from 1970. Crime data were derived « 
v from the records of the Los Angelep County Probation Department 
rtent figures were taken from the 1970 United States Census. The 
analysis were 133 Study Areas, which are aggregated census tr 4 act* 
spond to Los Angeles County Welfare Planning Districts. Census 
available for the aggregated census tracts. 



employ- 
its* of 
that corre-% 
at a were 



Zero-order and multivariate regressions were performed using age and 
race specific juvenile delinquency rates as »the dependent variable. These 
rates were^lassif i£ci by offense type (property, personal and .status offenses) 
and analysis by race included the ethnic groups: AnglcFwhite, black and Spanish- 
surnamed. Age specific offense rat;es were correlated with malte adult and 
female adult unemployment rates, median annual family income and youth labor 
force participation rates. 

The' analysis revealed a direct relationship between juvenile crime and 
unemployment , a finding not supportive, of conclusions reached in the Glaser 
and Rice (1959) study. However, the direct relationship found between adult 
crime and unemployment did support the earlier findings of Glaser and Rice 
(1959) and Fleischer (1966). Payne found the association between unemploy- 
ment and .delinquency or adult crime to be smaller in race specific analysis 
than in non-race specific analysis. He attributed this discrepancy to the 
possible statistical effects homogeneous districts have on ecological corre- 
lations. An inverse relationship between delinquency, and crime rates and 
youth labor force participation rates Was ^also observed.^ 
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Form Approved OKB. No. 43-ROS87 



ronuNCS-1 anoNCS>2 

i«.te»»» 

U S OfPARTMCNT OF COMMERCE 

•uncAu or the census 
a<tiho *s collecting aoint row THE 

LAW ENCOfl CEMEN T ASSISTANCE AOMINlSTH A TlON 
US OOAftTMENT or JUSTICE 

NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY 
NATIONAL SAMPLE 
HCS-1 - BASIC SCREEN QUESTIONNAIRE 
NCS>2 - CRIME INCIDENT~REPORT 



INTERVIEWER; F ilt Sample ond Control numbers, end 

- items I. 2. 4, and 9 ot time of interview., 



NOTICE - Your report to the Census Bur««u it Confidential by law 
(U.S Cod* 42. Section 3771). A.II identifiable information will be used 
only by persons engaged tn and for Che purposes of the survey, and may 
not be disclosed or released to others for any purpose, 



5ample (cc 4) \ Control number (cc 5) 
i PSU [Seiment 
JO ! A 



Ck 



! 5enai 



I 



Household number (cc2) 



Land use (cc 9-1 i) 



® 



1, Interviewer identification 
Code 'Name 
i 

J. 



© 



' 2. Record of interview 

Line number of household 
respondent (cc 12) 



i Date completed 



3. TYPE Z NON INTERVIEW 

Interview not obtained for., 



O^E Filt I 



© 



NOTE Fill NCS-7 
Non/nterview Record. 
//ofTypes A, B. ond C 
ndmnterviews 



Complete 14-21 for each fine number fisted. 



4. Household status 

(jjo) 1 □ Same household as last enumeration 

2 f3 Replacement household since last enumeration 

3 03 Previous nomnterview or not in sample before ^ 



5. Speciol ptoce type code (cc 6c) 



Fomily income (cc 27) 
»□ Under $1,000 
2 O SI .000 to 1.999 
sO 2.000 to 2.999 
«□ 3.000 to 3.999 
»□ 4.000 to 4.999 
«□ 5.000 to 5.999 
6.000 to 7.499 
eO 7.500 to 9.999 

9 □ 10.000 to 1 1 .999 

10 □ 12.000 to 14.999 
HQ 15.000 « l 9 »W9 
1 2 □ 20.000 to 24.999 
ts 0325.000 to 49.999 
u Q 50.000 and over 



no. 



Household members 12 years 
of age ond OVER y 



Total number 



. Household members UNDER 
12 years of ago^ 

* L_ Total number 



None 



6. Tenure (cc 8) 
(53) 1 □ Owned of being boutnt 
2 □ Rented for cash / 
»03^° cash rent 



12. Crime Incident Reports filled. 



7. Type of living 'quarters (cc 15) 

Housing unit 
* ■ Q House, apartment, fiat 

2 CI HU in non transient hotel, motel, etc. 

s03 HU - Permanent in transient hotel, morsel, 

* □ HU in rooming house 

s 03 Mobile home or trailer 

e 0*NU not specified above - Describe " * 



OTHER Unit 

7 03 Quarters not HU in rooming or boarding house 
a 03 Unit not permanent in transient hotel, motel, etc. 
» I 1 Vacant tent site or trailer site 
10 03 N 9 r specified above - Describe _ 



o 03 None 



Total number 



• Fill item 31 
on Control Card 



13o. Use of telephone (cc 25) ' 
03 Phone in unit (Yes in cc 25a) . 

Phone interview acceptable* (cc 25c or 25d) 
) * 1 □ Yes \SKIP to next 

2 [J] No - Refused number J applicable item' 

O] Phone elsewhere (Yes in cc 25b) 

Phone interview acceptable' (cc 25c or 25d) 

3 OTj Yes -\SKIPtonext ' 

« 03 No - Refused number Jopplicoble^item 

5 O No phone (No in cc 25a and 25b) 



13b. 



8. Number of howling units in structure (cc 26) 

§) ' D 1 - -5D 5-9 

2 03 2 « 03 ofryore. 

s 03 3 f 03 Mobile home or trailer 

* □ \ ' e C3 0n,v 0T H£R units 

C ASK IN EACH HOUSEHOLD* 

9. (Other then the . . . business) Joes anyone in this 
household operate a business from this address? 

2 □ Yes -"What ltind)of business is thpt?^ 



INTER VIEWER: Enter unrecofnizobfe butlntsft only 
CENSUS USE ONLY 



, (1) Proxy interview * ^ 
obtained for -line number 






Proxy respondent name 


Line number 


Reason for proxy interview 


- . . ~ ^ 




42) Proxy interview 

oht*in*H for line number 


Prox^ respondent name * 


» 


Line number 

— \ 


v Reason for proxy interview 






rt/ • • ■ 




II more than 2 P/oxy Interviews, continue in notes. 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 




m 






M 


14. MAMC 


is. 


If. 


17. 


11. t 


19. 


20*. J 2t». 


21. 


22. 


2Si 


24. 




TYfE or 
INTERVIEW 


LINE 
NO. 


RELATIONSHIP 
TO HOUSEHOLD 


AGE 

LAST 


MARITAL 

STATUS 


RACE ' ORIGIN 

■ : • 


SIX 


ARHEO 
FORCES 


EfccitlM- 

kimtt 


Ease it lee— 

c— »im 


XEYER - REQItt 






HEAO 


•4RTH- 
OAY 




i 




MEMSER 




t** jttl 


NEW RECORO 




(cc 12) 


(cc 136) 


(cc 17> • 


(cc* 18) 


(cc 19<) H« 19b) 


(cc 20) 


(cc 21) 


<cc22> 


(cc 23) 


Ust 


© x 

i f~ 1 P»t - rtspondent 


® 


® 


© 


@ 


® j 


® 


® 


® 


® 










irjM. 










•nvn 




2|')Ttl - S*U rtspondtnt 




if JWlttothe«d 
















Frr« ' % 


if'lPtf. - PlOXy"^ Fi» 136 on 
• i'lTtl. - Piwy J cover p#p# 
jQNI-^H >6-2» 




JJ□0"nchlk^ 
• nothtrrtiitivt 
S " > NorwtUtivt 




»Go. 

4Q$.p. 
»CJNM 


u 
i 
i 












Line 

NO. 


Aft 






Grabt . 





. Look at item 4. on Cover pate. Is this the same 

CHECK lk household as last enumeration' (Box ( morked) 
ITEM AT U Yes - SKIP to Check Item 6 Q No 



25o. Did you live in this howit on April 1, 19707 
® ' □"Ye* - VP to Check Item B jQNo 



b- Where did you live on April 1, 1970? (State, foreign country, 
U.S. possession, etc.) 



® 



State, etc.. 



County 



c. Did youqtive inside the limits of o city, town, village, etc*? 
@) ' C3 No 2 □ Yes - Nome of city. town, villofe. etc. _ 

o> i ri ii i I 



(Ask moles 18* only) 
d. Were you in the Armed Forces on April 1, 1970? 
@) f > f-j Yes 2QNo 



CHECK 
ITEM 



Is this person 16 yearvold or older' 
□ No - SKIP to 29 * □ Yes 



26a. 



What were you doing most of LAST WEEK - (working, 
keeping house, going to school) or something else? 

1 □ Workint - SKIP to 28o 6 Q Uoatt* to wbrk-SWPrJfcod 

2 □ With a | ob but riot at work 7 fhftetired 

3 Q Lookmj for work sQ Other - Specrfy 

a Q Keeping house ^ 

s □ Going to school (|f Armed*Forces, SKIP to 28o) 



® 

® 
Jnotes 



Did you do any work ot ell, CAST WEEK, not counting work 
around the house* (Note. IfYqpro or bus rn ess operator rn >4H. 
osk obout unpaid work.) 

0 □ No Yes - How many hours? - SKIP to 28o 



Did you hove 0 job or business from which you were 
temporarily ebsent or en layoff LAST WEEK? 
« □ No 2 □ Yes - Absent - SKIP to 28a 
1 ' S □ Yes - Layoff - SKIP to 27 



26d. Hove you been looking for work during the past 4 weeks? 
Si) ' Q Ye * No * h,n M yoUylolt work? 

2QLessthan5yearsato^SWPto28o 
-« 3 Q 5 or more years ato"l 

• 4 Q Never worked J 



SKIP to 29 



27. 



Is there any reason why you could nej take e job LAST WEEK? 

, i □ No Ye*s - 2Q Already had a job 

3 Q Temporary illness , 

4 □ Going to school^ - 
s □ Other - Specify 



28a. 



For whom did you (last) work* (Nome of company, 
business, orfonizoticp or other employer) 



(053) x □ Never worked - SKIP to 29 

b. Whet kind of business or industry is this? (E.g.: TV and 
radio mff.'retoil shoe store. State Labor Deportment, form) 

HL 



554) 
© 



• Were you - 

* Q An employee of a PRIVATE company, business or 
individual for wages, salary or commissions? 

2 □ A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, Steto, eeunty, 

0 or locel)? • 

3 Q SELF-EMPLOYED in OWN business, professienel 

practice or form? 

4 Q Workinf WITHOUT P\Y in family business or form? 



. What kind of work were you doing? (E.g.: electrical 
engineer, stock clerk, typist. former. Armed Forces) 



® rrn 



What were your most importent activities or duties? {E.g.: 
typing, keeping account books, setting con. Armed Forces) 



'Oft** MCI I U.U.T7I 



P»t«2 
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30. (OtheV thon tfit incident^) | u st mentioned) 
Did ytftnind a door jimmied, a lock forced, 
or ony other signs of 911 ATTEMPTED 
brook in? 

V ' ' 



29. Now I'd liko to osk same questions obout 
crime.* They refer only to Hit lost 6 months « 



botwoon _ 



J, 197 ond. 



197_. 



n Yes - How m**y 

tllMS? 

□ No 



During the last 6 months, did onyono brook 
into or somehow illegally get into your 
(oporfment/rtome), go rage, or onother building 
on your property? * 



jYes - How mewy 

tints? 



LjNo 



31. Wos onything ot oil stolen thot ts kept 
outside your home, orho^pened tcfoe left 
out, such as a bicycle, 0 gorden hose, or 
lawn furniture? (o*ther thon ony incidents 
already mentioned) 



36. The following questions refer only'to things that 
happened to YOU dutirtg the last 6 months - 



1, 197 and. 



between 

Did you hove your (pocket picked/purse 
.•notched)* 



. 197^ 



37. ''Did anyone take something (else) directly 
from 
stic 



IU w f 1 j who ivm ivmeiHiiiy \w*nw/ ^ ■ ■ • 

om you by using force, -such os by < 
fickup, mugging or jh root? 



Yes - How muty 
rw< ^ tleies? 



□ No 



38. Did Shy one TRY to rob you by using fo/ce 
or threatening to horm you* (other thon * 
any incidents already mentioned) 



39. Did anyone beat you up, ottock you or hit 
you with something, such os a rock or bottle? 
(other thon ony incidents olreody mentioned) 



40. Were you kriifed, shot of, or ottacked^H^ 
seme ot(ier weopon by onyone ot o\\% (other 
thon any incidents alreoay mentioned) 



f 



41. Did anyone THREATEN to beat you up or 
THREATEN you with a knife, gun, or some 
bother weopon, NOf""iiftluding telephone 
threats? (other thon ony incidents olready 
.mentioned) 



42. Did anyone TRY to attack you in, some* 
other wqy? (other than ony incidents already 
mentioned} * 



43. During the lest 6 months, did onytnt stoat 
things thet belonged to you from inside ANY 
car or truck, such ot packoges or clothing? 



44. Wos anything stolen from you while you 
were away from home, for instoncv 6t wonj, 
va theater or restourant/or while traveling? 

r*. 



45. (Other }hen any in ci dents' 1 you've olready 
mentioned)- wos onything (else) at all 
stolen from you during the lost 6 months? 



Yes - How mtey 
— * tlnesT 



jNo 



32. Did anyone toko something belonging 

to you or to ony member of this household, 
from a place where you or they were 
temporarily stoying, such os a friend's or 
rolotive's home, a hotel or motel, or 
0 vocotion home? 



mm 



, Yes - How neny 
tines? 



33. Whot wos the totol number of motor 
vehicles (cars, trucks, etc.) owned by 
you or ony other member of this household 
during the lost 6 months? 



:© 



[o[ ) None - 
SKIP to 36 

!»□ 1 
1CJ2 

'«□ 4 or mo,e 



34. Did_onyone steal^TRY to stool, or use 
(it/ony of them) wfifhout permission? 



'■ ["} Yes- Hew m*wy 
! C]No nm% * 



~]Yes - How ■my 
ttnesT 



35. Did onyone steahor TRY to steal parts * 
attached to (it/ony of them), such es a 
battery, hubcops, topenleck, etc.? 



46. Dip* you find any evidence thot someone 
ATTEMPTED to steal something thot 
belonged to you? (other fhon ony incidents^ 
alreoay mentioned) 



"l¥es - Hew suny 
tints? 



□ No 



□ Yes - Hew nsny 
tints? 



□ No 



flYes - Htw nsty 
tints? 



□Wo 



QYes- Hewnsey 
^ntsT 

fc)Ho* 



(PlYes - How mmy 
tints? 



□ No 



□ Yes - Hew neny 
> tints? 



□No 



□ No 



,Y*s - Hew nmy 
• tints? 



CjNo 



i □ Yts-Hew nmy 



1 [" I Yes- Hew uny 
' tints? 



'□No 



47. Did you coll the police during the lost 6 
months to report something that hoppened 
to YOU which you thought was a crime? 
(Do not count any colls mode to the 
police concerning the incidents you 
hove just told me obout.) 

□ No - SKIP to 48 

'"") Yes - Whot hoppened? 




CHECK 
ITEM C 



Look at 47. Was HH member 
12+ attacked or threatened, or 
was something stolen or an 
attempt made to^steal something 
that belonged t 



: tolstes 
d toYirr 



-J No 



48. Did onythritg happen to YOU during the last 
6 months whlcH you thought was 0 crime, . 
but did NOT report to the police? (other 
thon ony incidents olready mentioned) 

G No - SKIP to Check item E 
(□ Yes - Whot hoppened? 



I. 



CHECK ^ 

item p Br 



Look at 48. Was HH member 
12+ attacked or threatened, or 
was something stolen or an 
attempt made to steal something 
that belonged to him' 



1 Q Yes- Hew n**y 
J tines? 

'□No • 



CHECK 
ITEM E 



Do any of the screen questions contain any entries 
for "How miny times'" 
Qj No - Interview next HH member. 

End interview if lost respondent, 
ond fill item 12 on cover poge. 
LJ Yes r F,ff Camt incident Reports. 



\ 



FOAM NCS-l (4.IS.77I 



P«tt 1 



t 



99 
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; f PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS i> 4*1 


1 


IS. ' 
TYPE OF 
INTERVIEW 


11. 

LINE 

NO. 

(cc 12) 


17. 

RELATIONSHIP 
TO HOUSEHOLD 
HEAD 

(cc lib) 


11. 

AGE 

UST 

BIRTH* 

*AY 

(cc 17) 


1*. 

MARITAL 
STATUS 

(cc 11) 


2*. J 20*. 
RACE | ORIGIN 

I 
1 

• 1 

(cc 19 1) !{cc 19b) 


SEX 

(cc 20) 


12. 

ARMED 
FORCES 
MEMBER 

(cc 21) 


23. 

Eeecstlee- 

Mfftest 

frtee 

(cc «2) 


24. 

Efucstlea- 

C 

tttt J*MJ 

(cc 23) 


KEYER- BEGIN 
I Mt* RECORD 


ILSX 


© 

i f"]P»r - Self-respondent w 
t|']Tel. - Self rtspendtnl 
»QF*r.-PtoV\ ft „ , 3b0ft 
* | " 1 Tfcl. — Proxy f cover p#0# 
»Qni-p7w 

Look at item 4 nn n*'m.» 


Lint 
No. 


® 

M,'fMe*d 

zDwirtof h"d 
3 (J) Own child 
• Q Otter icUtive 
S( )Norw«Uttv« 


Aft 


»rjM. 
»r: i wd. 
»i;id. 

TJNM 


® i • 

>L"|w ; 

•i 
i 
i 


(040) 

M')m 

m:jf 


© 
'GYM 


© 


© 

• Gv« 

'□NO 


First 


Grade 



CHECK I 
ITEM A r 



household as last enumeration' (Bo* I marked) 
□ Yes -"SKIP to Check /rem B Q No 



/ 25o. DiW yeu live in this house on April 1, 1970' 
KM4) i □ Yes - SKIP to Check Item 8 



2D No 



b. Where did you live tn April 1, 1970? (Stole, foreign country, 
U.S. possession, etc.) 



State, etc. _ 



_ County, 



C. DiW you live Inside the limits of o city, town, village, etc. 9 
1 □ Mo 2 □ Yes - Nome of city, town, village, ett. . 

rrr 



i ri i i i 

(Ask moles 18* only) 
d. Were you in the Armed Forces on April 1, 1970? 
' ' □ Yes 2 □ No 



CHECK I 
ITEM B i 



Is this person 16 years old or older' 
□ No -SKIP to 36 Q Yes 



© « x Q) Never worked - SKIP to 36 



26V Who! were you doing most of LA$T WEEK - (working. 
^ keeping house, going to school) or something else? 

»OWorkinr-SK/Pto28o. «Q unable to ™>rk»SKIPto26d 
2 Q With a fob but not at work 7 □ Reared 
J □ Looking for work 9 Q Other - Specify 

4 QKeepint" house * 

sDQoing to school (if Armed forces, SKIP to 28a) 



b. Did you do ony wefk ot oil LAST WEEK, not counting work 
around the house* (Note- If farm or business operator ik HH. 



Kp49J 



ask about unpaid work.) 
0 □ No Yes - Hew many hours*. 



. - SKIP to 28o 



e. Did yew hove e job or business from which you were 
tomperorlly absent or on layoff LAST WEEK? 
1 D No 2 □ Yes - Absent - SKIP to 28a 

» P Yes- Layoff -SKIP to 27 



@ 1 □ Yes ■ *no . 



When did you last work? 
2 Q Less than 5 years a* 0 - 5WP to 28a 
jQSof more years ajo^ 



SKIP to 36 



27. Js there ony reason why you could noT>wie>o fob LAST WEEK? 
® 1 □ No Ye,s - 2 □ Already had a ,oT 
3 Q Temporary illness 
« O Go»nf to school 
s □ Other - Specify _ 



'° r a! ,OW y0v * ,0,, * ™ otk * ' Name °f company, 
business, cvfonization or other employer) 



® 



b. What kind af business or industry is .this* (E.g. TV ond 
rodio mfg . retoi/ shoe sidrj. Slate Labor Department, farm) 



c. Were you • x 
@ » □ An employee of a PRIVATE company, business or 
individual for wages, salary or commissions? 

2 □ A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal. <$toio, county, 
or local)* ' 

3 □ Self-employed in own business, professional 

proctlce or farm? 



4 WITHOUT PAY in foil, b»,i».„ ., hmi ^ ^ 



® 



d. What bind of work were yeu doing? (E.g.- electrical 
, engineer. s(ec j, clerk, typist, farmer. Armed Forces) 

rm • . 



e. What were your most importent ectivities or duties? (E g 

typing, keeping occount books, selling cars. Armed Forces) 



INDIVIDUAL SCREEN QUESTIONS 



The following Ruestions refer only to things !. ♦ , v .. s 
• o monrns ■* ■ »t » 



thai hopas u od to YOU during the last 6 

between 1, 197 end . 197 * 

Wd yeu have your (pocket piclieoYpursos notched)? 1 f 



37. Did enyene take? something (else) directly i r . VM _ 
from yeu by using force, such es by a \ l ' YM 'tlS,^ 3r 
Stickup, mugging or thr eat? » ^ 



31. Did anyone TRY to rob yeu bv using force ' T I Yes - Mew un 
or threatening to hone you? (ether then eny ! Uoeir 

incidents el reedy mentioned) 'DHo 

39. Did enyene beat you up, .attack 4*1 or hit you | n 
with something, such as a rock or bottle? m 



(ether then eny incidents already mentione d^ifTI No 
40. Ware yeu knifed, shot at, or attacked with 



Mew suay 

tiMir 



some other weepon by anyone et all? (ether !^' Y# * 

then* any incidents already mentioned ) !TTKo 
Did enyene THREATEN to boat you up or 
THREATEN you with 0 knife, gun, or seme 



Mew May 
tlnesr ' 



46. Did you find any avidenca that someone 



, TTf .„ n . — someone SH\« - Mew mr' 

ATTEMPTED to steel something thet J ! tlmss? 
belonged to yeu? (other then any [Cly 
incidants olrgody mentioned) \ 



47. 



® 



Did you cell the police during the lest 6 months to report 
something thet heppened to YOU which yeu thought wes a 
erimo? (Do not caunt<any colls mada to rhe polico 
concaming the incidents you heve just told ma about.) 

□ No - SKIP to 48 

□ yes - Whet heppened? * 



CHECKS 
ITEMC^ 



Look at 47- Was HH member I2« ' In Yes- 
attacked or threatened, or was some- * 
thtng stolen or an attempt made to 'HI No 
steal something that belonged to him" ' 



M«w many 
tlsiesT 



JT) Yes « 



Hew HMra 
tlntsr 



ether weapon, MOT Including telephone threaH?! • K 
(ethot then eny incidents olrooeV montianad) jTlNo 



® 



Hewoeey 
tloesr 



42. Did enyene TRY to etteck. yeu in seme 
ether wey? (ether then onkincidonts 
elroody me ntioned) fi 

43. During the last 6 months, did enyene steel in Yes - Mew"^" 
things thet belonged ta you from inside ANY J 1 1 nZST 9 
cer or truck, such es pec k e go » or clothing? j|~~]No 



!Dyo». 

!HNo 



Did anything happen to YOU during tha lost 6 months which 
you thought was a crime, but did NOT report to the police? 
(other then any incident s'elready mentioned) 
□ No - SKIP to Check Item E 

Q Yes - What happened? 



,H Yet - Hewojuy 
tlaesr 



44. Wes enyrhlng stolen from you while you 
were ewey from home, for instence at work, 1 
in o theeter or resteurent, or while traveling?^) No 

45. (Other then eny incidents you've already riv.. ZZZZ 
Mentioned) Was eny thing (el se)et all stolen I 1 1 tSUS^ 9 
from yeu during the lest 6 months? IHNo „ 



CHECKd 
IT^M D^ 



Mew mmy 
Until 



CHECK I 
ITEM E^ 



' A »M NCH U.I tO?) 



Look at 48 - Has HH member I2« IrTvH 
attacked or. threatened, or was some r 1 
thmf stolen of an attempt made to \ 
steal sdMsMi that belonfed to hlm , 

►Oo any of the screen questions contain any enuies 4 
for How many times?" * 
Q No - Interview next HH member. End interview if 

v Jost respondent, and fill ttem 12 on cover pofe, 
O Y «* — Fill Crime Incident Reports, 



Ptje 4 



10.0 
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Form Appro**): OJttt. No, 



I 



KE YEP. - 
t^CIH NEW PECOKP 



Lint number 



Screen question number 



Incident number 



Nous 



NOTICE - Your rtport to tho Consul Buroou li confldentlel by low 
(U.S. Code 42, SoctiM 3771). All Montlfloblt fnfonutlon will bo used only by 
persons' onftiod in end for (ho pur potts of tho survey, ond moy not bo 
disclosed or released to others for or>{ purpose. , 



poru NCS>2 

t 



OA. OKPAftTMCNT 

OuRCau Or TMt C\Ntul 



Ht cVntt 



ACtlNO At COU.OCTINO A *t N T FOR TNt 
LAW «NPOOC«MCf4T ASSiSTANCt ADMINISTRATION 
U.S. OOPAftTMONT Of JUSTlCO 

<*RIME INCIDENT REPORT 
NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY - NATIONAL SAMPLE 



. You tort 1 rivet during tho lost 6 months - (Refer to 
oppropncte screen question for description of crime). 
In whet month (die* th It/did tho first) Incident heppee? 
(Snow tlashcord if necessory. Encouroge respondent to 
five exoct month.) 



© 



r Month (01-12) 



.Year 197. 



i. Woro you o custeesor, employee, er owoor? 

1 Q Customer 

2 QJ Empioytt 
j □Owner 

4 Q Other - Specify 



CHECK 
ITEM A 



is this incident report for t series of crimes? 
• □No-«CiPto2 

2 □ Yes - (Note: series must hove 3 or' 
. " * more si mil or incidents which 
\ respondent can't recoil seporote/y) 



© 



. Did tho port on (t) steel er TRY to tteet anything belonging 
to tho etere, reeteuront, office, fectory, etc.? 

iQjYes V 

2 Q No [SKIP to Check Jtem B 

sQ Oon't know J % y- « 



b. 



In what mWnth(s) did thoso ineldonts toko ploco? 

(Mark oil that applf) 

t Q Sprinj (March. April. Mey) 6 

2 Q Summer (June. July. August) • 

3 Q Fell (September. October. November) 

4 Q Winter (Docember. Jtnutry. February) 



"5) 



• Did tho effondoKe) livo thoro or hovo o rifht to be 
thoro, suck os e guost or o workmefn? 

1 □ Yes - SK/P*to Check /tern B 

2 {J Ho 

3 □ Oon't knowx"*"" 



107) 



. How meny incidents woro involved in thit serios? 

1 □ Three or four f 

2 O Five to ten 

s O Eleven or more 

4 Q Don'j know 



. Did tho offondeKs) ectuolly pet in or |ust TRY to fot 
in Jhe building? * 

1 f3 Actually jot in » 

2 3 Just tried to jet in 

3 □ Oon't know 



® 



INTERVIEWER: If this report is for a series, redd the 
following statement. . \ 

(Tho following questions refer only* to *o most recent inel 

AbeTt whet timo did (thit/tho most recant)- 
incident beef on? * 

i □ Don't know 

,2 Q During the dty (6 t .m. to 6 p.m.) 

At night (6 p.m. to 6 a.m.) 
* _sQ 6 p.m. to midnight 
4 Q Midnight to 6 t.m. 
s □ Oon't know 



(dent.) 



. Wot thore ony evidence, tuch os e broken leek or broken 
window, rhot the effonderis) (forced kit woy in/TRlED 
to forco kis way in) tho building? 

i □ No 

Yes - Whet wos the ovidence? Anything el,»a? 

(Mark oil that apply) - 

2 1 1 Broken lock or window 

l 1 | Forced door or window . 

4 □ Sloshed screen L t0 Chtck 

s Q Other - Specify y \ Item B 



3o. In whet Stoto ond county did this Incident occur? 
□ Outside U.S. END INCIDENT REPORT 



State . 



. County . 



d. How did tho offendoKt) (got in/try to get in)? 
(uj) 1 ED Through unlocked door or window 
2 £) Hid key- 
iQ Oon't know 
4 □ Other - Specify 



b. Did it happen INSIDE. THE LIMITS of o city, town, 
viftogo, etc.? 

© » □ No 

2 □ Yes - Enter name of city. town. etc. 

^ I I I I I I 



© 



CHECK 
ITEM B 



Wos respondent or any other member of 
this household present when this 
Incident occurred? (If not sure. ASK) 

t □ No - SKIP to !3o 
2 Q Yes 



© 



Where did this incident toko ptoco? 

1 Q At or in own dwollmg. in {arete or 

other building on property (Includes 
* ' break*! n or attempted break- j n) 

2 □ At or In • vocation home, hotel/motel 
s Q Inside cosr/nerciel building such os 

store, remurant. bonk, gas stotioo. 
public convoyence or station 
4 Q Inside office, factory, or warehouse 
»□ Near own home: yard, sidewalk, 
drivev/ty. carport, apartment hall 
(Does not include brtok»in or 
ctterpted brook-in) 
o O On the street, in o park, field, play- 
ground, school grounds or parking lot 

7 Q Insido school % 
aOOther -Specify 7 



• SKIP to 6o 



• ASK 5a 



SKIP j 
to Chick 
* Item 0 



7o» Did tho eer«en(t) hove a woopen ouch ot o gun a; knlfo, 
er something he wos uelng os o woopen, tuck os a 
b ettlo. er wrench? 



© 



Yes- 



iDNo 
2 □ Oon't know 

, * 
■ Whet wot the woepee? Anything otte? 

(Mark all that apply) * 

3 □ Gun - / 

4 □ Knife 
s O Other - Specify 



b. Did tho parten(e) kit you, kneckN^eo down, or ectuolly 
^otteck yeu in ony woy? 



120 



©• 



Pogo 9 



i^Yes 
2d No 



• SKIP to 7f 



C< Did the portoe(o) threaten you with komi in ony woy? 
i □ No - StfP to 7e 
2DYes ' 



-91- 



? 



76, How were you threatened? Any othtr woy? 

(Mork all that apply) * _ 
(123) 1 Verbal threat of top* 

" , Verbal threat of attack other then rape 
Weapon present or threatened 
with weapon 
^Attempted attack with weapon 
(for example, shot at) 4 
i Obiect thrown at person 
Followed, surrounded 
Other - Sp'ecify 



CRIME INCIDENT QUESTIONS - Continued 



5 

6 i* 



SKIP 

. to 
►1O0 



® 



•. Whot octuoily hoppened' Anything tit*' 

(Mork all that apply) 

1 Something tatfen without permission 

2 '] Attempted or threatened to 

lake something 

3 m \ Harassed, argument, abusive language 
* .* ) Forcible entry or attempted 

forcible entry of house 
5 ]] Forcible entry or attempted 

entry_ of car 
e Damaged or destroyed property 

7 ~ J Attempted or threatened (0 

damage or destroy property 

8 j Other - Specify y 



SKIP 

-ho 
10a 



f. How did the person(s) otfoek you' Any 
other woy' (Mark oil that apply) 
) 1 , Raped 

2 ; Tried to rape 

3 , Hit with object hefd in hand. shot, knifed 
a , J Hit by thrown object 

s ; Hit. stepped, knocked down 
6 1 j Grabbed, held. t#pped. jumped, pushed, etc. 
* 7 LJ Other - Specify^ 



80. Whot were the injuria* you suffered, if ony' 
* Anything else? (Mork of/ that apply) 
g) ij ml None -tt/P to 10a 

2 ~ ] Raped 

3 L.J Attempted rape 

« 22 tfmfe or gunshot wounds 

s ~ \ Broken bones or teeth knocked out 

6 ' 1 ,r ^5§lL ,n,ur,eS ' knocked unconscious 
? j j BruW|9>lack eye. eu^s. scratches, swelling m 
• L I O^cr r Specify , '_ 



. b. Were yeu injured to the extent thot you needed 
medtcol attention ofter the ottock? 
"j No - SKIP to lOo 
4_Yes 



® 



e. Did you receive ony treotment ot 0 hospital? 

2 (*J Emergency room treatment only 

3 w 2j Stayed overnight or longer - 

How many doys?^ 



J») 



d. Whot w«a the totol amount of your medical 
t expenses resulting from thift incident, INCLUDING 
onything pole* by iniurenee? Include hospital 
ond doctor bills, medicine, theropy, braces, and 
ony other injury-related medical expenses. 
INTERVIEWER - If respondent does not know 
exoct amount, encourage him to give on estimate*. 
0 'JJ No cost - SKIP to 10a 



x Don't know 



9a. At the time of the incident, were yeu covered 
by ony medical insurance. Or were you eligible 
for benefits from ony other typo ef health 
benefits program, such as Medicaid, Veterans' 
Administration, or Public Welfore? 
• □No. 
a^j Don't know 
3 22 J Yes 



ir^*i 



SKIP to 10a 



h. Did you file a claim with ony of these Insurance 
companies ar pregrems in order to get part or all 
1 of year medical expanses paid? 
1 r j No - SKIP to 10a / 



POftM NCSJ (4.IS.T7I 



«J3 



9c. Did insurance or ony*heolto benefits progrom*poy for oil or port of 
the total medical expenses? 

1 Not yet settled ^ 

2 " None V SKIP to 10a 

3 All J 

4 *"j Part 



d. How much did insuronce or 0 heolth benefits program poy' 

* .tJj^JfObtom on estimate, if necessary) 



lOo. 



135) 



Did you do anything to protect yourself or your property 
during the incident? 

1 " i No SKIP to 1 1 

2 ' Yes 



bTwhot did you do' Anything else 9 (Mork alt that apply) 

1 (3 Used/brandished gun or knife 

2 Q Used/tried physical force (hit, chased, threw object, used 

other weapon, etc.) 

3 Q Tried to get help, attract attention, scare offender away 

(screamed, yelled, called for help, turned on lights, etc.) 
a D Threatened, argued, reasoned, etc.. with offender 
s Resisted without force, used evasive action (ran/drove away. 

hid. held property, locked door, ducked, shielded self, etc.) 
6 □ Other - Specif ' ' 



Wos the crone committed by only ooe or more than one person? 

1 ] Only one y 2 , j Don't know — * 3 More than one - 

SKIP to 12a 



® 



® 



Wos this person mole 
or female 9 

1 JMale 

2 j Female 

3 /j Don't know 



, How\old would you soy 
the person wos' 



» 


, Under 12 


2 


, 12-M 


.3 


j 15-17 


4 , 


1 18-20 


S 


, 21 or over 


6 


Don't know 



c. Was thr person someone you 
knew or was he a stranger? 

@) ■ .U Stranger* % " 

2 7TJ Don't know 



3 j Known by 

sight only 

4 JJ Casual 

acquaintance 

s ~] Wei I known 



SKIP 



© 



. Was the person 0 relative 
of yours? 

1QN0 

Yes - Whot relationship? 
2 7D Spouse or ex*spouse 
3 [2} Parent 
4Q] Own child ' 

5 Q"J Brother or sister 

6 ,~] Other relative - 

Specify -y 



U2) 



. Was ho/she - 
White? 
O Negro? 
3 # JOther? -Specrfyy 



4 CJ Don't know 
* Page 10 



SKIP 
>to 
12a 



© 
® 9 



f. How mony persons 9 



1 t AH male 

2 'J_ All female 

3 "j Male and female 
4*rj Don t know 



h. How old would you say the 
'* youngest was? 

(Us) 1 *] Under 12 s 1 21 or over 



124-1 
" j 15-17 



SKIP to j 

D.on'_uknow 



] IB-20 



1. How old would you say the 
oldest wos 9 

O Under 12 4 □ 18-20 
*cJ 12-M s _ 21 or over" 
3 121 l5 ~ 17 P Z2 Don,t kn °w 



j. Were any of the persons known 
or reloted to you or were they 
ersf 



oil strong< 

1 22 Al * strangers 

2 Don't know 

3 JJ All relatives 

4 "22 Some relatives 

5 222 AH known 

6 Q S° me known 




k. How well were they known 9 

(Mark all that apply) 
6Sf ■ JJ By sight only ^ 
W 2 ^Casual L 

acquamtance(s) j 10 m 
' 3 □ Well known J 



I. 



© 



How were they reloted to you? 
(Alorfc all that apply) » 



] Spouse or 
ex-spouse 

I Parents 

1 Own 
children 



4 222 Brothers/ 
sisters 

s [*} Other - 
Specify^ 



m.Were oil of them - 
,J0) O White? 
2 "] Negro? 

3[^jOther? - Specify^ 



4 "" j Combination - Specify- 



s 'J Don't know 



102 



4- 
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CRIME INCIDENT QUESTIONS - Continue 



12.. 



® 
® 
® 



Were you the only person there besides tht offendeK*)? 
1 □ Yes - SKIP to l3 rf o 

2QNo 



¥. How meny of tfioio persons, not counting yourself, 
were robbed, hormee, or threatened? Do not include 
perstns under 12 year* of 090. 

I □ None - SKIP to 1 3a 



Number of persons 



, Are ony of these perse ns«mombers of your household now? 
Do not include household members » 

oQJNo 



Do not'includo household members under 12yeers of 090. 
Yes - Hew many, not counting yourself? 



(ALSO MARK "YES" IN CHECK I TEW J ON PAGE 12) 



13.. 



ERIC 



® 
® 
®' 



Wes something stolen or token wifhout permission thot' 
baUnged to you or others in the household? 

INTERVIEWER - Include anything stolen from 
unre co 2 abl e business in respondent's home. 
Do not include onythint stolen from o recognizable 
business in rtspondtnt's home or anothtr business, 
such os merchandise or cosh from o register. 

Yes " SKIP to I3f 
2CNo ■ 



. Did the ptr*on(») ATTEMPT -to toko something that 
belonged to you or others in the household? 
t □ No - SKIP to I3tf 
*OYes 



. What did they try to toko? Anything else? 

{Mark o" that apply) 

1 Q Purse 

2 Q Wallet or money 
»aCer 

4 □ Other motor vehicle 

» □ plrt of ca"(hubcap. tape-deck, etc.) 

6 Q Don't know 

7 □ Other - Specify 



k Did they try to take a purse*, wajlet. 
CHECK or money* (Box I or 2 morked in I3c> 

,T **» c Y □ No - SKIP to /8o 

tlYes 



rV 



® 
® 



, Wes the (purse/wellet/money) on your person, far 
instance In e packet or being hole' 



•nee in • 

)Yes ^ 
3 No J 



SKIP to 18 o 



e. What did happen? Anything else? (Mark all thottipptyl 

i CD Attacked 
' 2 CD Threatened with harm 

jQ Attempted to break into house or taraje 

4 □ Attempted to break into car 

5 Q Harassed, arjument, abusive lanjuaxe 

6 Q] Oamaxed or destroyed property 

7 Q Attempted or threatened to dama|e or 

destroy property 

a □ Other - Specify 1 



SKIP 

> 10 " 
l6o 



® 
® 



What was taken that beUnoed te you or others in the 
household? Anything else? 

Cash^ S m 

and/oK 

Property. (Mori all thot apply) 
0 Q Only cash taken - SKIP to 14c 
t □ Purse 
2 □Wallet fr 
»QCar 

1 Q Other motor vehicle 
s Q Part of car (hubcap, tape-deck, etc.) 

• □ Other - Specify 



® 



CHECK I 
ITEM Dl 



Was a car/>r other motor vehicle taken' 
(Box 3 or 4 morked in I3f) ^ 

□ No - SKIP to Check Item E 

'□Yes 



14a. 



Had permission to use the (car/motor vehicle) ever been 
.given to the person who took it? 



i G No 
2Q Don 
'□Yes 



't know^ 



SKIP to Check Item E ' 



Did the person return the (cor/motor vehicle)? 

1 LSI Yes 

2 P i No 



;CK 
ITIM E 



Is Box I or 2 marked in I3f' 

□ No - SKIP to ISo 

□ Yes 



. Wes the (purse/wollet/money) on your person, for instance, 
in o pocket or being held by yau when it was taken?' 

2QN0 



CHECK I 

fir em f| 



Was only cash, taken' (Box 0 marked in 1 3f) 

□ Yes-JKif> to !6o 

□ No * 



~l5a. 



Another, whot was the value of the PROPERTY 
thot wos taken 9 • * 

INTERVIEWER - Exclude stolen ^cosh. and enteriO for 
stolen checks ond credit cords, even if they were used. 



. How did you decide the velue of the property that wos 
stolen? Any other woyj (Mork oil thot apply) 

t □ Oritinal'cost 

2 □ Replacement cost 

3 £] Personal estimate of current value 

4 QJ Insurance report estimate 

' □ Police estimate § , 

6 □ Don't know * 

7 □ Other - Specify ' 



16o. Was all or part of thW stolen money or property recovered, 
not counting anything received from insurance? 



®i □ N©ne"\ 
ysKigtoiiQ 



2QAII 
-3 Q Part 



b. Whot wes recovered? Anything else? 



® 



JUsh' S 

and /or « 

Property (Mork oil thot oppfy) 

0 □ Cash only recovered - SKIP to !7o 

1 □ Purse 

2 QWallet 
sQCa/* 

4 Q Other motor vehicle 
s □ Pirt pf car (hubcap, tape-deck, etc.) 
6 □ Other - Specify . 



rONMNCM 14-I»'77> 



® 

' T 

Peee 1 1 

r 



c. Whet wos the value of the property recovered (excluding 
^jpcovered cash)? 



J 
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Uo. Wos there any insuronct aaaimt thah? ^ I > . ™' 



17o. Wos thtrt any insuronct agoinst thtft? 

io?o) >;jnV 

2 Don 
3 " ] Yes 



-I 

i t know J 



SK/P to (8o 



On) 



b. Wo* this toss rtporttd to on insurance company? 

1 No . . * . . ^ 
> SKIP to (8o 

2 L _j Don't know J 



Ort 



^ SK/P to 18a ^ 



c. Wos any of this loss rtcovtrtd through insuronct' 

* ~*J Not yet settled 
*2~)No. . .! 
3,.jYes 

d. Now much wos rtcovtrtd 9 

INTERVIEWER - If property rep/oced by insurance 
company »n$(eod of cosh settlement, osfc for estimate 
of value of the property replaced. 



On) 



.S3 



18o. Old ony household member lost ony time from work 
btcoust of this incidtnt' 

o W "J No - SfC/P to J9o 

Yes - How many members?-^ 



075) 



b. How much timt wos lost oltogtthtr' 

• C i Lessfyian I day > 

2 ~ j I -5 days 

3 ZJ 6-10 days 
_J Over 10 days 

s *"j Don't know 



20a. Wtrt tht polict informtd of this incident in any way? 

® «CJNo * 

2 □ Don't know - SKIP to Check Item 6 - 
Y*s -,Who told them? 

3 £ j Household member 

4 Z I Someone else V SKIP to Cheeky (tern O 



5 Qj Police on scene 



® 



J?* ot ** ™* on **» Incident was not rtporttd to 
tht polict? Any other rtoson? (Mark alt that ofjp/y) 
i £j Nothing could be done - lack of proof 
2 CJ D«d not think it important enough 

3 Police wouldn't want to be bothered 

4 rj Did not want to -take time - too inconvenient 

5 CJ Private or personal matter, did not want to report it 

6 CI Did not want to jet involved 4 
•7 rj Afraid of 'reprisal 

} Reported to someone else - 
9 □ Othef - Specify- - 



CHECK ^ |f lh,$ P«**™ 16 yea/s or older' 
ITEM C V CJ No 7 SKIP to Check Jtem H 
ZjYes- ASK 21a 



21o. Did you hovt a job of tht timt this incidtnt hopptned* 
® ' D No - SKIP to (Jheefc (tern H 



D Yes 



b. What was tht job? 

' 21) Same as described in NCS'I items 28a-e - SKIP to 

r- 1 n « i - - deck Hem H 

2 J Different than described in NCS*I items 28a-e 
— • 



c. For whom did you work? (Name of company, business 
organization or other employer) 



d. What kind of business or industry is this' (For example' TV 
and radio mf/ .. retoi/ shoe store. State Labor Dept.. farm) 



19a. Wo» onything thot btlongtd to you or othtt mtmbtr s of 
tht household damogtd but not toktn in this incidtnt? * 
For txamplt, was o lock or window broktn, clothing 
"^omagto\ or dowogt dont to a cor, etc.? 

[0;*) - J ui Not- SKIP to 20o_ 

"j Yes 



b. (Wos/wtft) tht ddmogtd ittm(s) rtpoirtd or replaced? 
i'ZIJ Yes - SKIP to lid* » 
O No . [/ 



c. How much would it cost to repair or rtplact tht 
damaged ittm(s)? 



0») 



x ZL Don't know 



SK/P to 20o ■ 



How much was tht repair or rtplactmtnt cost' 
|@) x □ No cost or ddf t know - SfC/P to 20a 
$_ 



t. Who paid or will poy for tht rtpoirs or rtploctmtnt? 
Anytnt tlst? (Morkyii that apply) 

1 1 □ Household member 

2 □ Landlord , y 

Insurance 

4 Q Other -Speci/y » 



® ' rrn 



t. Wtrt you 

@ i □ An employee 0 f o PRIVATE company, business or » 
individual fc^ wogts. salory or commissions' 
2 C3 ^.GOVERNMENT tmploytt (Ftdtral, Stott, county or local)' 
SEUF*EMftOYED in OWN busin.,,, proftssionol 
prochct or form? 

4 7J Working WITHOUT PAY in fomi^ bosintss or form? 
HTL_> l: l _f L i « .lC . — 



® ■ 



f. What kind of work wtrt you doing' (/For exomple. electrical 
engineer, stock clerk, typist, farme^ 



g. What were your most importont activities or dutits? (For example 
typing, keepfn* occount books. se//m X cars, finishing concrete, etc)' 



5 

CHECK 
ITEM H 



Summarize this incident or series of incidents. 



CHECK 
ITEM I 



Look at 12c on Incident Report. Is there an 
1 entry for "How many> M 
QNo - / 

□ Yes - Be sure you have an Incident Report for each 
HH member 12 years of ate or over who wos 
robbed % harmed, or threatened m this incident. 



QHECK 
ITEM J •* 



Is this the last Incident Report to befffcd for this person' 
S Q No - Go to next Incidtnt Report, 
Q Yes - Is this the last HH member to be interviewed' 
QNo - Interview next HH member. f 
Q Yes - END INTERNE*. Enter total 
^ number of Cnmt Incident Reports 

filled for this household in 
Item 12 on tht cover ofNCS't. 
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• v Appendix C 

-> 

Offender Age irf National Crime Survey Data % 

In the National Crime Survey victims are asked several questions 

♦ - • 

designed to yield information about characteristics of their offenders. 

Among these questionnaire items, specific questions deal with the 

victim's perception of the age of his or her of f ender,(s^ • The 

victimization, survey data collected in response to these qf fender age 

questions provide an opportunity to examine variations in criminal^ 

^victimizations committed by offenders perceived by^febeir victims to be 

.under/ 18 years old (juveniles), 18 to^20 years old (youthful offenders), 

or 21 or older (adults). This appendix provides explanation of and ~ 

, ... - - — . . l __ 

documentation f&r the^arious offender age variables which were create 

i* — * 
and used in this report and its companion "repo rts . in this series. 

In order to understand fully the nature of the offender age data 

obtained in the National Crime Survey it is\^cessary first to Review 

the questions asked of survey respondents who were victimized in 

4 face-to-face encounters. Figure CI illustrates these .questions; The 

first question asked about offender characteristics is Whether the crime 

was committed by only one or more than one person. If the victim 

reports that there was only one offender, he or fehe is asked the age 

of the lone offender. If more than one of feeder was involved, the 

Victim is asked to report both the age of the youngest multiple offender 

and the age of the oldest multiple offender. 
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Figure CI .Offender age questions In the National Criae Survey* ** 



# 

1. 


Was the crime committed by only 
one or more than one person? 0 

/ 

Only $ne- t 2. Don't know 3« 

v (skip) 
j ^ f 


_ More than one , 

r 




t — > 





How olfl would you 
say Che person was? 




How old would you say 
the youngest was? . , 




1. Under 12 


a 


1. Under 12 U. _ 18-20 * 

* 




* U ; 12-14 




2. _J 12-14 5. ^_ 21 or over * 




-,3a 15-17 
<> — 




3.^ 15-17 • 6a Don't know 




4. _ 18-20 




. 1 v- 


5. _ 21 or over 

6. Don't know 




How old would say 
the oldest^was? 








f 1. Uhder 12 4.»_ 18-20 

2. _ # 12-14 5 a _ 21 or over\ 










< 

3. 15-17 , 6. Donit know 











LONE OFFENDER 
VICTIMIZATIONS 

Age of lone 
offender 



fOTAL VICTIMIZATION 

i- 



Don't know number; 
not asked age 



MULTIPLE 
OFFENDER 
VICTIMIZATIONS 

Age of youngest 
and 

\ age of oldest 
multiple 
.offender 



I 
I 



a See Appendix B: National Crime Survey Household Interview Questionnaire, Incident Report, questions 11, lib, llh, and lli, and in other volumes 
^ of this series, National Crime Survey Commercial Interview^Questionnaire, Incident Report, questions 6a, 6a, 6e, and ^6£\ • 

b This questibn is different in the commercial surveys. See commercial * incident ^questions 6a. ^ 
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A few* important considerations emei?ge from an examination of 

A 

f - ' 

Figure^ CI. First, "don't know offender age responses are obtained 

froii two groups of victims. One group is those ^ho did not know 1 

whether the crime was committed by one or more than one offender.* 

Generally, this group does^ifot constitute aJ.arge proportion of the 

total victims. m For example, in the NCS national sample fot tfre years 

1973 to 1977 in about 6 percent of 'the total personal victimizations 

~£ ' 

(including rape, robbery, the assaults, and personal larceny) the 
victim did not know whether one or more than one offender was involved , 
The second group consists'of victims who knew whether there was one 
or more^than one offender, but. did not know the offender's age. FoV 
this reason, in an additional 4 percent of the incidents the" age of • 
.the offender was not ascertained. 



\ 



• Sefcond, because y^ctlms of more than one offender (multiple 
offenders) are asked to report both the* ages of the youngest and the 
' oldest multiple offender, the survey data have 'threQ^major offender age 
variables: 1) the perceived ^age of the lone offender, 2) the perceived* 
age of the youngest multiple offender, and 3) the perceived age of the ' a 

oldest multiple offender. 

■ » • ' A 

Third, the NCS interview schfedules . produce rather fine offender age* 
categories only for offenders perceived to be less than 21iy^ars old. 
Froifi the victims response^' the interviewer records the offender age as 



under 12 years old, 12. : to 14, 15 to 17, 18 to 20, or 21 or older. This 

\ . 

means that detailed offender age information is available Only for * 
^ victimizations committed by offenders perceived to.be less than 21 years 

old. In the analyses^ in this report^ offenders perceived by^heir - # 
victitns to be under 18 years old are juveniles, those perceived to be 

W£ , * -.^ • los 
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between 18 and 20 years old are youthful offenders, and" those perceived 
^to be 21 or older .are adults. 

.Table CI shows the offender, age variables that were used in .the 

i - *, . « 

- analysis for this report. Variables A, B, and C are the three* major^ 

offender age variables in the NCS data: detailedfage of' lone affefMer,' 

detailed age of the youngest multiple offender, and detailed age of the oldest 

• * - * • t 

multiple offender. .Variables AA, BB, CC are'ordinary recedes of these j 
variables; they simply categorize together, all offenders perceived to ' 
.be, under 18 years old. ' ■.*''' 

. . The primary focus of much .of the analysis in "this report is on the 

f . . 

incidents of*victimization by juveniles, youthful 'offenders, and adults. ^ 
Therefore it was necessary to create an offender age" variable that would ' 

j 

express the percent of &e total victimizations (minus the small' 
-percentage in which the victim did not *knoV whether there was one or 
more than one offender) attributable to offenders in different age * 
categories, regardless of whether the incident involved lone or multiple 
offenders. To do this, variable D was created from variables A 
(detailed- age of lone offender)" anjTC ^detailed age" of oldest 
•multiple offender) in the ^following manner: 

■ x ' . A ' . 

• : 1 1 

Condition ) , ^ Value 



If A«l, under, 12 



7 



or if C=l, under 12 ' .» then • D=l, under 12 



/ 



If A=2, 12-14 / * 

or if C=2, 12-14 ( then / ■ D=2, 12-14, 

If A-3, 15-17 i v 

' or if C=3, -15-17 . then D=3, 15-17 



0 
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If A«4, 1$-2P T - 

s 'or if C-4, 18-20. • then' D=4, 18-20 '• . 

If A*5, 21 or older ' % 

or. if .C=5, 21 .or older then D«5, .21 or glder 

If A=6, Don't know age 

or if 06, Don't know age then D=6, Don't know age 

Thus, when variable D (see Tabie CI) has the value of *'1 M , * 
unjler* 12, .this .includes all lone offender victin&zations committed by 
offenders perceived to be under 12 years o^d, plus all multiple Offender 
victimizations in which the oldest multiple' offender was perceived to ' 
"be under 12 years old. Variable* D makes possibly an examination of 
victimizations committed by offenders in various age groups, whether 
the incident involved only one or more -than one offender. Variable DD 
is an' ordinary recode of the detailed age of offender into juveniles 
(under 18), youthful offenders (18 to 20), and adults (2| or old€»r) , * 

The detailed age of the oldest multiple of fender, (variable C) ,„ 

rather than the detailed age of, the youngest multiple of fender r (variable 

B) was" use4 to create variable D in o*der to insure that the perceived 4 

age of all offenders in any given offender age category did. not exceed 

• v 

cthe upper, iimit""of the age 0 category. This is because there are some , 
incidents in^which the age composition of the multiple offender group 
is yaried (e.g. the youngest might be 14 and the oldest might be 18). 
Table C2 ^hows that a mixed-age multiple offender group was -reported in 
fewer than one out of three multiple offender victimizations. In two- 
thirds of the Multiple offender victimizations the youngest and oldest 
multiple offenders wei^ both perceived to be under 18- (28 percent). 



Table^Cl Offender age variables 





Variable ibme K 


* Values 


A.' 


r 

Detailed age of lone offender 

$ 


l=Unde'r 12, 2=12-14 . 3=15-17 
4=18-20, 5=21 or older, ,6=Don't know 


B. 


Detailed ag£ of 'ypungest V multiple offender 
♦ 

«*» 


l=Under 12, 2=12-14\~ 3=^15-17' 
4=18-20, 5=21 or older, 6=Don't know 




Detailed age of oldest* multiple offender ^ 


-'l — T It-* Aay 10 0 — 10 1 /, o i c i -j * 

^i-unaer iz , z-l^-14 , J=15-17 , 
A=18-20,* 5=21 or' older, 6=Don't know 


• D. 


Detailed age of offender 3 \ J 


l=Under 12 2=1 9-1 A ^=is-T7 
4=18-20, 5=21 or older,. 6=Don't know 


AA." 


« 

Age of 1-one offender i 


x uuuer 10, z— 10— zu, J-zi or older, # 
A=Don't know «' A 


BB, 


Age of youngest muly&le offender , 

> 


l=Under 18, . 2=18-20,-3=21 or older, * 
A=Don't know , \ - 


CC. 


Age of oldest* multiple offfen3er 


l=Under 18, 2=18-20, 3=21 or older, 
A=Don't know 


DD. 


Age of offender 3 / 

y * 


l=Under 18s 2=18-20, 3=21 or older', 
A-Don't know' 



Includes perceived age of lone and perceived age of' oldest Wtiple offender* 



f 



o 
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Table C2 Ages of youngest at)d oldest multiple offenders ' 
in personal victimization, NCS national data, 1973-1977 aggregate 



Ages of youngest and 

OXQcbL lUUXLipXc Ulicuuci 


Percent 


Estimated number 
. 1 oL victimizations 


flULU u 11 vie. l 


27.9^ 


[' • 


t 

2,821,802 


f 

Both 18 to 20 


9.6 


■65.3 


972,372 _ ' 


.> 

"Both 21 or older 


27.8, 




2,810,194 


Youngest under 18/oldest 18 to 20 






1,140,592- • 


Youngest under lo/ oldest ^1 or older 


» 

5.7 


. 28.3 


574,249 


Youngest 18* to ZO/oldest 21 or older 


11.3 

y 




1,141,134 


Error cases^ 


0.2 




* 18,068 


c > 

^>on f t know age 


- 6.2 




632,558 * 

» v ♦ 


s — — 

Total • \ 


4 

100.0 




* 10,110,969- 



\ 



\ 



^his table excludes incidents (about 6 percent of the 'total) in which 
victim ,did not know whether there was one or more than one offender . 
Also excluded are. lone offender victimizations.. . » 

^Ixi a few oases the youngest offender was recoMed in the interview *, 
as older than the oldest offender. ' 

% 

^on't kn6w age of youngest, age of oldest,, or both. 



the 
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both 18 to 20 (10 percent), and both 21 or older (28 percent)*. * 
• * 1 ^ * 

Because of the mixed-age multiple offender groups, irTorder to 

guarantee that no category tff the detailed age, of offender variable 

would include incidents that involved multiple offenders older than 

the upper limit"of"the category specified, it, was necessary to use 

the age of the ol.dest multiple offender. However, because the 

majority.of multiple, offender incidents involved same-age offenders, 

the results of the analysis would not differ substantially if the age 

of";tUe youngest multiple offender had been used in variable D. 

i * 

» * 
Accuracy of Victims' Perceptions of Offenders' Characteristics . 
* — ~ z 

Most of the analyses in this monograph depend upon the ability 
of victims to make : at least crude distinctions among offenders of 
different age 'groups; to a more limited extent, there is also a - 
dependence upon the victims' ability to make distinctions between 
offenders of different sexes and races. The research literature that 
exists in. this. area is limited almost exclusively** to questions- re- 
lating to the accuracy of victim anti^ witness recall of offender 
identity (e.g., ability to pick the offender out of a lineup) and 
descriptions of what transpire^ during the event, rather tha* to 

questions about tt(e\of fender's basic demographic characteristics 

■ / . ' * r / 

such as age, sex,_and race. Most pf< this research involves simulations 

ox; staged "crimes," often in front of groups of observers such as w 

1 * " ' 

college students. Although this research suggests that eve witness - 

testimony regarding the identify of the actors involved and 'what" 

transpired during the event are subject to substantial error, the- 

research provides virtually no information about the ability of victims 
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to report accurati&^iabout offenders' sges*, sexes, and races. Pre- 
sumably it is much less difficult for a victim simply to report 



these basic demographic characteristics than it is f6r a victim 
to identify a specific "offender" from among a "lineijp'V group of 
persons selected for inclusion in the lineup because they are demo- 
graphically similar to each other. Because the available research 
literature did not shed much light on the accuracy of victims' 
perceptions of offenders' ages, sexes, and races, an attempt was 
made to study a sample of victims' reports of suspect characteristics 
(age,— sex, and rac ^ made at the time that the police took the . _ 
offense report and*the characteristics of arrestees who were sub- 
sequently arrested for these crimes. The data beiow are for 
'rapes and attempted rapes reported to the police in New York City 
fcgtween 1974 and 1977. 

Of the three demographic characteristics — age, race, and 
sex — dge is probably the most difficult for victims to estimate 
accurately/ Table C3 shows a tabulation of suspect's age group X 
as perceived by the victim at the time that the A rape^or. attempted ' 
rape offense report swas filed, and the arrestee's ^ge' group . 
as determined from the arrestee's birth d&ta — as shown on the 
police arrest report.' Suspect ages were reported for more than • 
twelve thousand suspects and were reported as. "don' t, know" for 
about nine hundred suspects. For most suspects (more than 8,000 
out- of 13,000), no arrest was made. Of those suspects for whom 
an arrest was'm£de, the perceived age group and the arrest report 
age 'group are remarkably clo$e. For example, of those arrested *p 
suspects perceived by the T victim to have been under 14 years old, 



• 



• 
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Table C3 Correspondence /Between Age of Suspect as Reported by Victim and Age of 
Arrestee as Shown on Police Arrestjlecords, New York City Rapes and 
Attempted Rapes, 1974-1977 












Arrestee's Age 










Suspect's Age 


Under 14 


14-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 40-45 


Over 45 


No arrest 


Total 


Under 14 

\ 


97.1 a - 
(169) 


2.9 
(5) 


■ 0 

(0) 

I 


0 

(0) 


0 

(0) 


0 0 
(0) (0) 


A 0 
(0) 


(76) b 


100 m 
~ (174) c 


14-19 


.6 

• (6) 


95.7 
(?97) 


2.7 
(28) 


.8 
(8) 


.2 
(2) 


0 0 
(0) (0) 


.1 
(1) 


(1.224) 8 

« 


100 _ 
(1,042) C 


20-24 


.2 
(2) 


5.4 
(56) 


89.3 
(930) 


3.8 
(40) 


C .9 
(9) 


.3 0 


.1 
fl) 


(2 I96) b 


100 , 
(1,041) C 


25-29 


.1 
(1) 


1.1 
(11) 


5.3 
(55) 


90.0 
(933) 


2.4 
(25) 


.8 .3 
(8) * (3) 


■ .i 

a) * 


(l,965) b 


100 

(1.9*7) 


30-34 


0 
(0)' 


.5 
(3) 


1.9 

(12) | 


4.1 
(26) 


90.4 
(577) 


1.9 1.1 
(12) (7) 


.2 
(1) 


. (1»055) 


t * 
100 
^(638) c 


35-39 


0 
(0) 


0 


.9 
(4) 


I 

1.8 
(8) 


2.9 
(13) 


89.4 3.2 
(397) (14) 


1.8 
(8) 


(533) b 


100 _ 
I444) C 


T 


»f 


.7 ' 
(2) 


.3 

(1) * 


.3 
(1) 


2.0 
(6) 


u 2.0 91.1 
• % (6) (278)* 


3.6 
" (11) 


^ (294) b 


m 

(305)° 


(her 45 


0 
(0) 


.7 
(2) 


0 
(0) 


.7 
(2) 


.3 


*3 2.1 . 
(1) . \C6) 


95.8 
(276) 


(182) b 


• 100 
" . (288) C 


Don't Know 


' 4.4 
(251- 


21.7 " - 
(10) 


13.0 
(6) 


26 A 
(12) 


15 :i 
V) 


4.4 8.7- 
(2) (4) 


6.5, 
(3) 


(848) b 


t 

100'" 
(46) C 


"kow" percent*' 














* 


* 




. b,, No Arrests" 


* \ 

excluded 'f torn row , percent . 


• 














C E)kludes *'No Arrests. M 

er|c 
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arrest records showed that 97 percent were actually under 14. 
For those suspects perceived to 14 to .19, 95 percent of 
the arrestees were 14 to 19. In fact, for no suspect age group 
is the .victims 1 accuracy rate less than*89 percent. The overall 
ordinal measure of association (Somers 1 d) between suspect and 
arrestee's age for arrested rapists is .95. 

The age groups for those under 21 are somewhat cruder, and 
those over 21 ax^finer, than in the NCS data.. Nonetheless,' the 
agreement between victims 1 perceptions, and arrestees 1 actual- ages 
is remarkable. It is important to note parenthetically that the 
strength of this relationship does not diminish appreciably when 
only the victims, and offenders who were strangers to each other 
are included In °the analysis* 

Because of the sexual nature of the offense of rape, the 

information on the correspondence between the suspect f s and , 

arrestee f *s sex is of limited value, ,but it is shown in Table C4. 

Of ^those suspects reported by victims to have been males and for 

whom an arrest was made, virtually* all of them (99,8 percent) were 

male as judged. from the police arrest report; of the JJ4 suspects 

** ' * 

reported by victims to have been females ahd for whom'an arrest 

was made, 24 were male as judged by police artest reports. The 1 * 

measure* of association/ phi the magnitude of which is severely 

* 

limited owing to the extreme skewness of the sex distributions of * 

k « 

suspects and arrestees — * is ;73. / # 

.' f r ■ ■ / 

The last characteristic to be examined is rafce/etlmicity 
(Table C5). The race/ethnicity categories used here are finer 
than are those Available in the NCS data, and hence provide 3 
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Table C4 Correspondence Between S$x of Suspect As 
Reported by Victim and Sex of Arrestee As 
. Stowrr^if = ^llce Arrest Records, New York 
City Rapes and Attempted Rapes, 1974-1977 





* 




r 






• 


Suspect's 
Sex 


Arrestee's .Sex 

No . 

Male Female Arrest , * 


*• * 
' Total- 


* 










-* 






Male 


99. 8 a 
(5,034) 


• 2 ' -- h 

(8) • . ' - (8,240)° 


100 
(5 042^° 






Female , 


29.4 
(10) 


70.6 .■ — . 
(24) (52) D - 


. 100 
(34) c 


t 

*- 

• 




a Row percent,. 
b,, No Arrests" 


excluded 


from ro#- percents. t ' 


» 

% * 






c Excludes "No 


Arrests. 






<* 


• * 


* * 


0 

i 


1 

r 


♦ 








\ * 

n 


i .-; ■ , • 

•» - 


• 


• 


• - - 




* 

« 


■> i 
\ 

• * 


1 



/ 
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Table C5 Correspondence Between .Race - of Suspect As Reported by Victim 
and Race pt Arrestee as Shown pn Police Arrest Records, New 
York City Rapes and 6 ^ Attempted Rapts , 1974-1977 



Stispect Js 






Arrestee's 


Race , 




No 




Race S 


White? 


Black 


Hispanic 


Oriental • 


Other 


Arrest 


Total 


\ 
White 


•96. l a . 
^(597) 


i.o 

' (6) ■ 


- 2.9 
(18) 


v° 


•0 

(b) 


(l,244) b 


100 
- (621) C 


Black 

Hi^nAn "f p 

cr 


.2 

(7) . 

c 

• Q 

(7) 


98 v .9 
(3,179) 

i.. 0 

(19) 


(26) 

y / . / 
(1,167) 


0 ' 

f «(1) 

. 1 
(1) 


0 
0 

(0) 


(5,394) b 
(1,550)° 


100 
(3,213) C 

J ioo 

, f (l,194) e 


Oriental 


9.1 
(1) 


0 

(0) 

y 


9.1' 

(1) 


81.8 
. (9) 


0 

(0) 


4 

(28) b 


ioo - 

. (11) c - 


Other 


0 

(0) 


7.7 


t 

23.1 
' (3) 


• ' 0 

»(0) ; 

> 


69,2 
(9) » 


.Q6) b 


100 
(13) C 


Don't Know A 


33„3 ' 
(1) 


0 
(0) 


66*. 7 
(2) 


"o 

' (0) 


0 

(0) 


(8l) b 


100 
(84) C 






4 




* — 









ow percent. 



No Arrests" excluded from row percents. / * 



'Excludes "Ntf Arrests. 11 
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stricter qS&t of tl^e ability of victims to report on arrestees 1 

race/ethhicity. Consistent with the age data, these data Show 

that victim's reports of 'suspects^ race/ethnicity are in close 

/ 

agreement with the arrest report data^ The agreement is .95 as 

* * 
judged by the nominal measure of association lambda. ; 

\ 

Of particular interest connection with Table C5 is thai 

according to. Census Bureau procedures Hispanips are counted as 

white for purposes of racial classification. Hence in the NCS* 

data, Anglo and Hispanic offenders are not categorized separately 

(£ee data collection instrument; Appendix A). It is possible 

that some victifiis perceive Hispanics as blacks and/or vice-ver^a. 

Thus it is important to note that very few victims misperceive 

Hispanics as blacks gr blacks as Hispanics. Thud, from the - / 

New York City, rape data this does net appear to be a significant • 

► 

source of measurement error > 

Th/se data .regarding victims 1 ability to report on offenders' 
— • 
demographic characteristics are very encouraging.. Although future 

research will have to sample a broader range of crimes and locales, 

the data suggest that some confidence in •victims 1 reports of 

offenders' ages, races,, and sexes, appears justified at this time. 

* . ■ 

{ : . . ' * 



4 
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* NOTES 



^ee for example Buckhout (1974), Note (1977), Duncan (19Z6), Li£ppe, Wells, 
Ostrom (1978)*" Clifford and Scott (1978), and Kuehn (.1974). 

2 W<? are grateful to Dennis Butler of the New Yor^ City Police Department m 
^£fif making available these data from his current comprehensive study of rape 
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Population Base ES&ktes \ 
Table Dl Estimated populatioir*bases*by quarter,- 
NCS national data. 1973-1978 



1973: - 1976 . 

1st 40,749,698 i st .42,482,525 

2nd 40,504,939 2nd 42,297,259 

3rd 40,515,236 , 3rd 42,328,904 

4th 40,603,036 4th 42,402,843 

1974: • \ 1977 \ 

1st 41,380,166 ist\ "43,011,919 

2nd 41,176,961 2nd \ 42 ,876,214 

3rd 41,116,036 " - 3rd ,42,829,673^ 

4th 41,260,933. 4th"- 42,959,338 



!975: ' . 1978: 

• 1st 41,949,035 i st 43,479,311 .* 

2nd 41,770,024 " 2nd 43,405,415 

3rd 41,851,757 1 3rd 43,311,558 

4th 41,880,221 ; 4th 43,446,380 

^oes not include respondents whose'race is classified 
as other (see footnote 19 for additional information),, 



* 

1 
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Table 



e^2 Estimated mile population base* by year, querter, 
,2 race, and ace* NCS national data, 1973-1978 



Year, Race 
and Age 



1st 



Quarter 
2nd ^rd 



4th 



1973 

White: 
12 to 17 



2. 695 1 4 30 



1Z CO 1/ i^O^jMJU 

18 to 20 ^ — 1,197*853 
21 or older\ 13,581,487 



"2,697,903 
1,183,042 
13,498,003* 



2,697,630 
1,178,321 
13,494,326 



2,696,844* 
1,191,395 
13,516,306 



Black:' 
12 to 17 
18 to 20 
21 or older 



437,815 
172,197 
1,414,272 



423,626 
154,858 
* 1, 3tf8,667 



427,699 
167,745 
1,412,691 



421,811 
vl66,766 
1 3*1,755 



1974' 

White: 
12 to 17 
18 to 20 
21 o»^OWer 



2, £91, 763 
1,223,521 
13,824,70$ 



2,696,438 
1,227,914 
13,745,555 



2,685,489 
1,218,223 
13,728,853 



, 2,694,664 
1,244,077 
13,761,352 



Black: 
12 to 17 
18 to 2a / 
21 or older/' 



445,776 
165,636 
1,459,334 



"435J>95 
16??329 
1,42*4,607 



439,893 
167,531 
1,435,188 



'433, 53T* 

167,587 
1,428,234 




1975 

ite: | 
12 to 17 
18 to, 20 
21 or older 



2,676,182 
1,239,450 
14,058,763 



2,6,81,187 
1,250,245 
13,979,896 



V' ' 

2,693,037 2,677,744 
1,237,949 1,244,292 
13,981,306 14,006,211 



Black: 
12 to 17 
18 to' 20 * 
k 21 or older 



448,190 435,905 452,931 439,050 

174,018 173,407 177,529 ,^174, 6>3 

1,488,287 1,465,670 1,489,060 '1,479,878 t 



1976 

White: 
12 to 17 
10 to 20 
21 or older 



2,642,028 
1,262,072 
14,271,172 



2,653,305 
1,267,648 
14,209,606 



2,659,391 
1,288,280 
14,165^352 



21646,5 
$261, C 



,539 
,007 
14,250,543 



• Black: 

12, to 17 

'18 *o 20 

21 or older 



444,686 
185,936 
1,529,240 



*33,114 
184,457 
1,501,050 



451,041 
190,451 
1,504,459 



436,40(3 
184, 74\ 
,1,510,300 



1977 

White: 

. 12 to 17 
18 to 20 
21 or older 

Black: 

12 to 17 
JULtd 20 

21 or oldft 

1978 

White: 
12 to 17 
18 to 20 
21 or older 

' Black: . 

__12 to, II 



2,588,848 
1,280,132 
14;i07,239 



451,311 
19^3,196 
1,586,949 



18 to 20 ~ 
21 or older 




192,081 
621,82,8 ) 



2,605,783- 
1.264,453 
14,486,991 



435,776 
189,861 
1,548,78* 



2,541,981 
1,294,214 
14,707,916 



441,1 39 



190,580 
1.607,856 



2,611,94.0 
1,286,950 
14,411,095 



448,095 
193,740 
1,555,437 



2,546,598 
1,260,349 
14,703,265 

449,540 
1947994" 
1.585,631 



2,595,297 
1,302,802 
14,469,824 

437,095 
175,436 
1,571,823 



2,526,3.24 
1,285,609 
14,765,896 



J38.227 
• 198V21T 
1,589;099 
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Appendix E 

; table El Type of crime definitions in the Nati 



onal Crime Survey 



Type o f crime 
M Rape 



Definition 
j • * 

Carnal knowledge through the use of force 
or the threat of force, including attempts. 
Statutory rape (without force) is excluded. 
Includes both heterosexual and homosexual 
rape. 



Robbery 



4fe 



Robbery with 
injury 



Robbery without 
injury 



Aggravated assault 



<**rheft or attempted theft, directly from a 
person or a business, of property or cash 
by force or threat of force, with or without 
a weapon. 

This includes both: 



Theft or attempted 'theft from a person, 
accompanied by an attack, either with or* 
without a o weapon, resulting in injury. 
An injury is classified as resulting from 
a serious assault if a weapon was used In 
the commission of the crime or, if not, when 
the extent of the injury was either serious 
(e.g., broken^ bones , loss of -teeth, internal 
"-injuries, loss*, of consciousness) or undeter- 
mined but requiring 2 or more days of 
hospitalization. An £njury is classified 
as resulting from a minor assault, when the 
extent of the injury was minor (e';g., * 
bruises, black eyes /cuts, scratches, 
swelling) or undetermined but " requiring ? 
less than 2 days of hospitalization. 



And : 



Theft or attempted theft from a perton, 
accompanied by force or the threat of 
force, either with or without a weapon, #• 
but not resulting in injury. 

Attack with a weapon resulting in «any 
injury and attack without n weapon result- 
ing either in serious injury. (e.g. , borken 
bones, loss of teeth, internal fnjurfos, 
loss of consciousness) or in undetermined 
injiiry requiring 2 or more days of - hospi- • 
talizatiqn. Also Includes attempted assault 
. vith a feeapon. 
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Tablie fil (continued) 



Sim'ple assault 



Attack without a weapon resulting either 
in minor injury (e.g., bruises, black eyes,, 
cuts, scratches, swelling) or in undetermined 
injury requiring less than*2 d^y^of hos- 
pitalization. Also includes attempted 
assault without a weapon. t < 



Personal larceny 
with contact* 



Theft of purse, wallet, pr cash by .stealth 
directly from the person of the victim, but 
without "force or the threat of force. Also 
includes -attempted purse snatching. 



Personal larceny 
without contact 



Theft or attempted theft, without direct 
contact between victim and offender, of 
property or ca£h from any place other than 
the- victim's home &r its immediate vicinity. 
In rare cases, the victim sees the offender 
during the commission of the act. 



*Iri*his report' personal larceny with contact is referred to simply as 
"Dexsonal larceny." This is a departure from the standard National Crime 
SuSey Lotions in which ''personal-larceny" includes both personal - 
larceny with contact and personal larceny without contact. 
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